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Wt church by the music 
| the carillon. ..aa 


sometime ago,” writes the Rev. Charles Ray Goff, 
astor of the famed Chicago Temple, the world’s 
llest church, “‘we decided to try to ascertain just 
ny the church is always filled to overflowing 
sery Sunday. A questionnaire was submitted to 
se congregation, containing twelve possible expla- 
itions of what brought them to church. 
“The results of this poll showed that the Deagan 
srillon in the tower is the most compelling force, 
t 24%, of the people came to church as a result 
hearing the music of the bells. Suggestions of 
iends caused 23% of the attendance, while 7% 
me as a result of our national reputation.” 
‘Need we say more to pastors who seek to extend 
e influence of their ministry? The power of a 
2agan Carillon lies in the fact that it carries the 
essage of the church, through the medium of 
avenly music, to all the community. Its appeal is 
e honest appeal of Jiving music created by genu- 
2 tubular bells--stately, majestic, sincere and true. 
No memorial is more appropriate or inspiring. 
ad for interesting information. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Inc. 


-Deaagan Building, 1770 Berteau Ave., Chicago 13 
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Fear of Russian Dominance | 
Was Expressed in 1856 


Judging from the results of the Paris confereng 
the Muscovites still possess the indomitable w. 
which they have had for a century or more, bi 
under the czar and Stalin dictatorship. In Amiel 
Journal, written in Geneva, under date of July 
1856, in speaking of the Muscovite, he writes: 


“The high altitude, the difficulty of life, the 1 
flexibility of their autocratic regime, the heavy an 
mournful sky, the inexorable climate—all these ha 
fatalities have left their mark upon the Muscovit 
a certain somber obstinacy, a kind of primiti 
ferocity, a foundation of savage harshness whit 
under the influence of circumstances, might beco 
implacable and pitiless; a cold strength, an indom 
itable power of resolution which would rather wree¢ 
the whole world than yield, the indestructible it 
stinct of the barbarian tribe, perceptible in the hal 
civilized nation. 5 


“What terrible rulers the Russians would be | 
ever they should spread the might of their rule ove 
the countries of the South. They would bring us 
polar despotism-tyranny such as the world has nev 
known, silent as darkness, (iron curtain) rigid % 
ice, insensible as bronze, decked with an out 
amiability and glittering with cold brilliancy of snoy¥ 
a slavery without compensation or relief. c 


“Probably, however, they will gradually lose bot 
the virtues and the defects of their semibarbaris 
The centuries as they pass will ripen these so 
the North, and they will enter into the concert | 
peoples in some other capacity than as a menace or 
dissonance. They have only to transform their hare 
ness into strength, their cunning into grace, 
Muscovitism into humanity, to win love instead ¢ 
inspiring aversions of fear.” ¥ 


Let us hope and pray that they may yet chang 
their attitude and join with the other nations of # 
world to establish a lasting peace, so that we m 
again say with confidence, “On earth peace, goo 
toward men’”’ and repeat with greater assurance, “J 
kingdom come. Thy will be done in earth, as it 


in heaven.”—W. D. R., Williamsville, N. Y. 
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SNOW DEN-DOUGLASS 
Sunday School Lessons 


The 1948 edition of Dr. Douglass’ prac- 
tical expositions of the International Sun- 
day School Lessons contains an entirely 
NEW FEATURE. Striking illustrative 
material—brief stories from history, liter- 
ature or from present-day happenings — 
serve vividly to drive home the important 
teachings of each lesson. This 27th 
annual volume of lessons gives a clear, 


crisp explanation of each weekly lesson 
with important points in bold type, and ¢ 
special section entitled “Hints to Teach 
ers.” Every teacher will find it invaluable 
for class preparation. The Review ane 
Expositor says, ‘“‘‘Snowden’s’ has provec 
its worth through the years and deserves < 
place on every alert teacher’s bookshelf.’ 
$2.00 


At your denominational bookstore or 


The Macmillan Company 
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Especially fashioned for use at Holy Communion or 

: Evening Prayer, these Emkay Candles are designed to 
enhance your services. The dignity of restrained design 
is combined with high quality of material and work- 
manship. You will find these candles, made expressly 
for religious purposes, clean-burning and consistently 


dependable. Write for free catalog of Emkay Candles 
and Church Supplies. 
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Write for free literature describing Emkay Candle- 
light Service Sets and suggestions for their effective use. 
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ARE METHODS IMPORTANT ? 


MEREDITH J. SPRUNGER, Ph.D. 


RE some methods of pastoral work 
generally more effective than others? 
~ This question has intrigued many young 
m into a biographical study of the great 
machers of the past and present. When this 
estion came to the writer, he attempted to 
wer it another way—through a controlled 
wey and its statistical analysis. The Purdue 
search Foundation furnished financial aid. 
= professors of Practical theology in the Am- 
can Association of Theological Seminaries 
ee counsel and advice. A questionnaire was 
mulated and sent to two categories: a Cri- 
con Group and an Average Group. The 
terion Group consisted of outstanding pastors 
Sughout the country as chosen by the pro- 
sors of Practical Theology in the American 
sociation of Theological Seminaries and 
jigious Leaders of America. The Average 
pup was composed of the pastors in the State 
[Indiana not in the former category. Returns 
re good—45%. (For similar surveys the 
nerican Institute of Public Opinion aver- 
*s 40% returns). 
The writer does not wish to imply in this 
ser that “methods” are the causitive factor 
some pastors being classified as outstand- 
-and others as average. It is the conviction of 
writer that personality, intelligence, con- 


tion, certain specific abilities, and a host of * 


idental things are chiefly responsible for the 
nister’s effectiveness. But since there are 
ny men closely equated in such abilities, often 
is the way in which they approach their 
tk that makes them mediocre or excellent 
tors. Beyond this, the “how” of ministerial 
‘ies is always of great interest to the young 
ister. 
is Preaching 

The Gallup Poll has found that 977% of 
- population consider the sermon the most 
ortant feature of the worship service. Per- 
sive preaching has always been regarded by 
h clergymen and laymen as one of the more 
irable abilities of a pastor. Channing Pol- 
k has remarked that he spends a month or 


ty Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
erry, Indiana 
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six weeks on a lecture, and that no preacher 
can prepare a sermon worth listening to in a 
week. Yet pastors must speak several times a 
week. There is only one way, under such con- 
ditions, in which sermons may “grow” over a 
longer period of time. The sermons must be 
siarned fone ahead. In the Criterion Group 
35% of the men prepared their sermons over 
a period of one week as against 45% of the 
Average Group. Eight per cent of the Cri- 
terion Group worked on their sermons over 
a period of six months as compared with 4% 
in the Average Group. 

The consistent preparation and delivery of 
good sermons is the result of hard, painstaking 
labor. One can scarcely over-emphasize this 
point. The ministers of the Criterion Group, 
the survey showed, spend more time in the pre- 
paration of their sermons. Two per cent spend 
less than two hours, 42% spend from six to 
ten hours, and 3% spend over twenty-five hours 
in preparation as compared with 9% of the 
Average Group who spend less than two hours, 
35% spend from six to ten hours, and 1% 
over twenty-five hours. 

Ministers generally realize the great im- 
portance of speech training. Sixty-four per 
cent of the Average Group and 70% of the 
Criterion Group said that they did not have 
enough speech training. The time spent pre- 
paring to deliver a sermon after the content 


_has been worked out shows the outstanding 


men as more industrious. Sixty-eight per cent 
of the Average Group spend less than two 
hours in preparation as against 62% of the 
Criterion Group. Twenty-six per cent of the 
Average Group spend from three to five hours 
in preparation as against 32% for the Cri- 
terion Group. 

This survey shows that most sermons are 
around twenty-five minutes, although many men 
preach thirty minutes and a lesser number 
twenty minutes. It would appear, if we accept 
the popularity of the twenty minute sermon as 
the layman’s preference, that most ministers 
could shorten their sermons by five or ten 
minutes and be more effective in the layman’s 
judgment. That this action might be wise is fur- 
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ther suggested by the fact that the outstanding 
pastors of the country, who spend more time on 
their sermons, preach shorter sermons. It would 
seem reasonable to assume that these men who 
have superior training, greater industry, and 
possibly other distinctive qualities of leader- 
ship, would preach longer sermons because of 
their ability to hold the attention of an audience 
for a longer time. But such is not the case. Per- 
haps they have learned the wisdom of brevity. 
It is common knowledge that a poorly prepared 
sermon takes longer to preach than one that 
is well prepared. One of the weaknesses, of 
the “‘free’’ Protestant churches has been an 
over-emphasis on the sermon at the expense of 
other forms of corporate worship. It appears 
that the best practice in the Protestant pulpit 
has been a shorter, better prepared sermon 
with a more balanced worship service. 


Pastoral Activities 


Pastoral calling in the early part of the 
twentieth century had fallen into disrepute 
among the Protestant clergy. Ministers became 
interested in doing things on a large scale as 
administrators and directors. Their time was 
filled running hither and yon, promoting this 
and that, meeting committees and boards, and 
inaugurating proposals and programs. Pastoral 
calling was referred to derisively as door bell 
pushing. Recently the ministry -has re-discover- 
ed the importance of the individual through the 
popularization of pastoral counseling and once 
again pastoral calling is assuming its distinctive 
place among the pastoral duties. 

Like a great many graduating seminarians, 
it was the timid hope of the. writer on entering 
the active ministry that some.study or survey 
would reveal the unprofitableness of pastoral 
calling. This survey and further study has em- 
phasized the opposite. Practically all pastors 
commenting on calling stressed its importance. 
Many pastors in larger churches regretted that 
they didn’t have sufficient time for regular 
pastoral calling. About 75.% of the pastors in 
the Average Group visit their parishioners at 
least once a year. “Sixty-two per cent of the 
need in the Criterion Group visit their mem- 

ers once a year or more. 

Approximately 90% of all pastoral calls are 
less than thirty minutes. Most calls, especially 
in the city, are around twenty minutes. The 
Criterion Group make shorter calls than the 
Average Group. The young minister often 
wonders what to talk about when calling on 
people. He may be helped to know that most 
pastors guide the conversation in channels of 
special interest. to the person with whom they 
are visiting. This is especially true of the 
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Criterion Group of pastors. This procedu 
comes natural to the man who has a symp 
thetic understanding and interest in people. 
is common knowledge that to interest peop 
in anything one must start where their interes 
are. In spite of this knowledge many pasto 
cannot understand why people are not intere: 
ed in “‘religious’’ matters. 

The age at which religious instruction 
most effective is difficult to determine. It vari 
with the individual, type of church, and_pe 
sonality of the pastor. We are told by Tra 
and others that the peak of religious conve 
sion comes in the sixteenth year. Many, | 
course, come earlier or later than the sixteen 
year. As instruction and knowledge shou 
precede decision, it would appear that su 
classes should be given before the sixteeni 
year. Keeping in mind that the threshold | 
abstract comprehension and the beginning | 
adolescence is around twelve, it would see 
that this age is the lower limit for the mo 
effective teaching. Between these limits ¢ 
twelve and sixteen, the most impressionab 
years in our culture for religious instruction a 
the earlier ones, from twelve to fourteen. 

This agrees with the judgment of 50% ¢ 
the pastors in the Average Group and 66‘ 
in the Criterion Group. Many of the pasto 
thought that their most effective teaching w 
done with children under twelve years of ag 
Forty per cent of the Average Group and 26‘ 
of the Criterion Group stressed the importan 
of working with younger children. The Ci 
terion Group, possibly because of greater traii 
ing, better church facilities, or personali 
qualifications found that they did their be 
work with an older group. Those denomin 
tions which throughout their history have co 
ducted catechetical classes instruct their childr 


»at a much older age than other denomination 


In these churches the family and social i 
fluence lends dignity and impressiveness 
these classes and it is therefore possible for the 
to. make religious instruction impressive at 
later age. 

The problems which people bring to 
pastors are those centering around the indivi 
ual and his inner self, the individual 
society, the individual and God—in that orde 
This closely follows the kind of problems whit 
parishioners are facing according to a sury 
conducted by Dr. Howard W. Ruopp. 
thirteen of our Theological Seminaries ha 
a definite’ program for making clinical trai 
ing available to at least some of their studer 
Seward Hiltner’s report on facilities for clini 
training in our seminaries shows a woeful 

(See page 53 
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PROF. DAVID E. ADAMS 


INOTHER year has rolled around and 
" once more we shall sing the great Thanks- 
giving hymns of the Church, listen to a 
tidential proclamation, and vaguely re- 
ber, it may be, pictures of John Alden and 
<illa in borders of corn-shocks, pumpkins, 
turkeys, as they used to be in the school 
m when we were children. It’s the time of 
when, if we've ever lived in the country, 
tthink about the crops being gathered in, 
[barns crammed with corn and hay, and 
yything made snug for a long cold winter. 
wut real thanksgiving is something that has 
s¢ understood really to be appreciated. There 
metimes danger of being too thankful for 
ywrong things, danger that we will be un- 
sciously offering the Pharisee’s thanksgiving 
rer, “Lord, I thank thee that I am not as 
tr men are.” In the popular editorials deal- 
with Thanksgiving there almost always 
is to be that underlying note of self-con- 
ulation, natural perphaps, as people com- 
- their favored lot with that of other peo- 
of the earth today, yet not in accord with 
ireal meaning of the Thanksgiving season. 
Tell, doesn’t Thanksgiving mean being 
Ikful to God for all His goodness to us? 
the protection and guidance and material 
)perity which we have been taught from 
ses down, to be the marks of divine favor? 
at's wrong with that? The thing that’s 
ng with it is exactly the thing that was 
ng with it in the days of Amos and Isaiah. 
y were men who saw that man’s relation 
30d could in no wise be measured by the 
nt of his conquests, the fullness of his 
's, nor even the magnificence of his sacri- 
;. They penetrated far beneath the super- 
|l interpretation of the traditional “big barn” 
osophy to a far more penetrating insight 
the meaning of life, for they saw that 
‘ce among men and purity of thought were 
ultimate tests of men’s relation to God. 
, and Jesus, each in his own way, dreamed 
coming age when society would be en- 
-made over by men who saw that deeper 
ing in human history. 
‘e feel that God has been good to us, but 
? To enable us to crow over less enlighten- 
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ed and less fortunate people? Is it even because 
we deserve it? Some of us would doubtless be 
willing to admit it, but a survey of our treat- 
ment of our fellow-men doesn’t give that theory 
too much support. Or is it perhaps because 
God has work for us to do, work which He 
has for a long time been trying, in one way 
or another, to prepare us? Even that is in 
some ways an arrogant assumption, and yet it 
need not be if we make it in humility. Isaiah 
treated it that way when he came to the con- 
clusion that not the prosperity of the Hebrews, 
but their deepest suffering, was God’s way of 
preparing them for a divine mission to the 
whole earth. 

For what does thanksgiving really imply? 
Real thanksgiving is not  self-congratulation 
that we are not as other men are, but rather a 
recognition of our complete dependence upon 
God, and of our obligation to other men. “To 
whomsoever much is given,” said Jesus, ‘‘of 
him shall much be required: and to whom they 
commit much, of him will they ask the more.” 
Noblesse oblige! Thanksgiving is a part of 
the deepening realization of what human life 
really means and really is, a discovery of the 
way in which man’s destiny is tied up with 
the purposes and power of God. It’s a recog- 
nition that my small life is so tied up with 
something so much bigger than I am, that my 
life and even my death is ‘thereby given a 
significance far beyond anything which I alone 
could create. It is when you come to feel that 
way about God and about your own part in 
His on-going purpose for the welfare of man- 
kind that you can perhaps see the longer mean- 
ing of some of the very things that have most 
discouraged. you. It is then pers that you 
can even say with the writer of the 90th Psalm: 
‘Make us glad according to the days wherein 
thou hast afflicted us, and the years wherein 
we have seen evil.” For those may prove to 
have been the very years when we have learned 
to understand the deeper meaning of life, and 
thus to have been prepared to play a far greater 
part in the service of our fellow men. 

Pain and unhappiness have one of two re- 
sults on people. Hither they are embittered, or _ 
made bigger, more sympathetic, more ready to 
work with God. For adversity seems often to 
be the divine way of training the human soul 
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in ways that are not possible for people who 
have known only joy and ease. It is a costly 
process, but trouble is the test of the fibre of 
the spirit. Go back through the history of man- 
kind and you will find in the life of every man 
or woman who has become truly great, the 
baptism of trouble, the discipline of adversity, 
the process of God’s testing whereby He win- 
nows the souls of men. 

Of course it would seem easier if we could 
escape all unhappy things, avoid the austerer 
disciplines of faith. We would banish sorrow, 
declare it non-existent for us, avoid trouble, 
pick the easy path. And it is possible to do that 
to some extent, possible for a man or for a 
nation. It is possible for a man so to live unto 
himself that no other human being matters 
enough in his life so that he cares what happens 
to anyone else. A man may avoid sorrow— 
by casting love out of his life. A man or a 
nation may avoid a great deal of trouble by 
refusing to share fully in the common life of 
mankind. A man may avoid many wounds 
by refusing to enter life’s battles and to play 
a man’s part, by declining to sympathize, or 
care, or help. But being part of a family, of 
people or of nations, means sharing both the 
joys and sorrows of life together. Being part 
of a family means sharing trouble when it 
comes. There is always someone to be helped. 
There are always sacrifices to be made. But 
who wants to be the kind of person who avoids 
all such sharing, who renounces his human 
birth-right, who seeks only selfish pleasure? 
And who wants to belong to that kind of a 
nation ? 

The paradox of Thanksgiving is that it helps 
us to see the meaning of discouragement. Every 
one of us knows what it is sometimes to be 
discouraged. But if we have learned that at- 
titude toward God, that deeper relationship 
which is tested not by the fullness of our barns 
but by the power of our spirits, then we find 
in fighting through times of discouragement 
where our real strength lies. And though the 
battle may seem hard while we're fighting it, 
when it’s over and we’ve won out, we can be 
deeply thankful for the kind of faith that 
can see us through even the shadowed valleys 
of life. 

And so, mindful of these deeper meanings, 
let us lift our hearts in humble, true thanks- 
giving to our heavenly Father for all the ex- 
perience which another year has brought. Let 
us be truly thankful as we think of the hap- 
ee we have had this year in our homes—the 

urdens shared, the joy and sorrow, the tears 
and laughter, the cloud and the sunshine of 
plain human living. The abounding love and 
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sympathy of friends. Days of work, and qu 
fireside evenings when the charm of books a 
music laid their spell on weary hearts and lift 
us to thoughts of beauty and delight. Sepa 
tions and glad homecomings. Mutual sympat 
and understanding in the highest comradesk 
on earth. And if the inevitable changes of 1 
year have brought to some of us deep sorro 
let us still be thankful for the lives of th 
whom we have deeply loved, and for the fa 
they've given us, and for courage to live 
they would have us live. And let us be tn 
thankful for our country, for the beauty of 
hills and streams, its plains and valleys; 

opportunities, its rewards, and its leadersh 
Let us be thankful that in time of great troul 
for the world, we may share the burdens 

all mankind, and have a part in the shapt 
of that which is yet to be. 

And let us be truly thankful that throu 
all the deepest and best of living we may fi 
and know the love of God, that passes all h 
man understanding. We have had knowled 
of His guidance and compassion: we ha 
known hours when in the silence of our spit 
He has done for us what only power divi 
could do. 


Peace 


What gain has come from this great pourin, 
out 

Of substance, energy and crimson flow 

Of life, when from its long-sought end 


outgrow, 
Like stump-fed shoots, new conflict, fear 
and doubt ? 3 
What gain, if following the monstrous 
' spout J 


Of atom’s bomb and conquest of our foe, q 
We feel suspicion’s powerful undertow 
Speeding our total globe to ghastly rout? — 

a 


Man’s mind has far outstripped his sin». 
clogged soul, 4 

With God forgotten and the moral law. 
His end was never to destroy his brother ; j 
' Peace flowers from Force. a sickly bloom. 

That goal 

Can be achieved, the Master-Teacher saw, « 
Only when men resolve to love each other. 
~—-Harriet R. Bean, Newton lowa, in 
“Presbyterian Tribune.” 


A questionnaire sent to 369 members of a E 
falo, New York, congregation showed that : 
mons of the Christian way of life, faith and n 
riage, the home and family life were prefer 
by far more persons than sermons on curt 
events, missionary work, sin and temptatior 
Exchange. Ss 
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The Exposi 


HERE IS YOUR CHALLENGE 


MARSHALL WINGFIELD 


INCE this installation sermon is addressed 
primarily to the minister, it cannot begin 
in any better way than in the words of the 

tle Paul to Timothy: “Stir up the gift of 
which is in thee . . . be not thou ashamed 

1e testimony of our Lord . . . hold fast the 

1 of sound words . . . endure hardness as a 


| soldier of Jesus Christ . . . study to show 
lf approved unto God, a workman that 
eth not to be ashamed . . . be gentle unto 


nen, apt to teach, patient, in meekness, in- 
ting those that oppose themselves . . . 
ch the word; be instant in season, out of 
mn; reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long 
ting and doctrine. . . endure afflictions, 
he work of an evangelist, make full proof 
hy ministry.” 

here are many offices which the minister 
- discharge in the modern world, but all of 
1 will be discounted if he merit not the 
¢ which was most frequently applied to 
Founder of Christianity—teacher. Religion 
- be intellectually respectable as well as 
ally sound. All truth is one. Science and 
ion are interrelated. Each is the other’s ally. 
‘e is one ultimate irreducible from which 
evolve. The whole truths of both are al- 
; harmonious. As a minister of an historic 
ion, you are to recognize that you are 
ee of a body of knowledge which has been 
rmed by the experience of centuries, and 
you must transmit it, enriched by con- 
orary experience but nc Sa in sub- 
e, to generations as yet unborn. 

1e Bible is the chief source book of this 
vledge and as such is the most sacred and 
yrtant literature of the ages. But not all 
e spiritual outlooks and moral attitudes of 
3ible harmonize with the outlook and atti- 
of Jesus. Therefore, you are to recognize 
Christian Gospel as the standard by which 
vhole Bible is to be interpreted and judged 
ie Bible is to have proper validity in a 
d that has grown and is growing in spiri- 
insight, and sensitivity. If the Bible 1s to 
1 its ancient hold on the human heart, 
if religion is to be intellectually emanci- 
i there must be a recognition of the 
rsality and inexorability of laws which 
unknown to our fathers. 


Z 
peesreretional Church, 
his, Tenn. 
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It is unfortunate when men teach that which, 
because of its unscientific nature, must be un- 
learned. It is pathetic to teach as the essentials 
of Christianity any theory or theories of the 
virgin birth, blood atonement, physical resur- 
rection and bodily return of Jesus, or to insist 
that one must believe in the verbal inspiration 
and inerrancy of the Bible in order to be a 
Christian. The redemptive power of Christ 
is not denied in the denial of the substitutionary 
theory of the atonement. Regardless of all dis- 
putes as to how the death of Christ saves, the 
cross still stands as the*symbol of God’s re- 
demptive power. 

It will be your purpose to portray Jesus in 
such a light as to make Him loved and follow- 
ed; to uphold the ordinances of the Church 
in such a fashion as to enable people to see 
behind the symbols that which is.symbolized. 
You will be convinced that, despite all efforts 
of politicians and fanatics to nationalize, 
rales and neutralize Christianity, it is still 
a faithful saying that Jesus came into the world 
to save sinners. As of old, Jesus is still the 
supreme medium for knowing God. 

In addition to “rightly dividing the word of 
truth,” and applying the approved method of 
pedagogy, you are also to pay attention to the 
broadening perspectives of philosophy, and to 
give heed to the tee values of history, 
lest you present a religion with rational, emo- 
tional and volitional elements out of balance. 

You are to be a priest as well as a teacher. 
Not in the meaning which Protestants have 
unfortunately attached to the name, but in the 
sense of being a builder of God-consciousness 
in contemporary religion. There is a mystical 
approach to spiritual reality as well as an in- 
tellectual approach. There are areas in life in 
which the operative laws are little understood. 
In these areas of faith, worship may help us to 
see in the darkness and to hear in the silences. 
Its values are introspective, therapeutic, inter- 
cessory and social. It. must not be subordinated 
to a sermon. Worship is the heart’s seedtime. 
It banishes the bleakness of the soul and dispels 
the darkness of the spirit. 

In the public worship of God properly con- 
ducted, the soul may hear the rustle of wings, 
feel the pull of far horizons, and see the light 
that was never on land or sea. Therefore, re- 
pudiating all that savours of magic and sacer- 
dotalism, and disclaiming any priestly function 
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that is not available to all believers, you are, 
by leadership in public worship, to help bring 
about a deeper sense of God which, beginning 
with prayer and praise, shall issue in repentance 
and consecration. 

You are to “do the work of an evangelist.” 
Not by the methods which professional evange- 
lists have used to the degradation of a noble 
name and a nobler work, but by trying to 
imitate Jesus who came preaching the Gospel 
of the Kingdom with pity and understanding, 
and speaking boldly against all that marred the 
image of God in human souls. You are to 
proclaim that God is in His world and is there- 
fore accessible; that He has revealed Himself 
in Christ and is therefore recognizable; and 
that He invites us to share His life and is there- 
fore imitable. 

You will not fail to sound the prophetic 
note, but while sounding it, you are not to 
forget the great Christian convictions concern- 
ing God's presence in history. Shunning the 
emotional revivalism which has so discredited 
Protestantism, you are to proclaim that the love 
and forgiveness of God are ours because of what 
God is, and not because of our adherence to 
creeds and confessions, doctrines and dogmas. 
The foes of religion are not those who dispute 
' the historic creeds, but those whose spirits re- 
pudiate the spirit of Christ. In charging you to 
exercise a prophetic ministry, I would remind 
you that your function, like that of the ancient 
Hebrew prophets, is to interpret the time to 
your people and to put before them the great 
choices and alternatives of their day. The pro- 
phet has always been the great challenger and 
warner and conscience of his generation. 

You are to help ‘dissolve the deadly dual- 
ism” which has crept into Christianity and 
caused many to suppose there is a personal 
gospel and social gospel. While recognizing 
the importance of applying the gospel to society 
as a whole, you are also to understand that one 
must have before one can share, and that re- 
ligion is as personal a matter as one’s attitude 
toward life, as intimate as the deepest yearnings 
of the individual heart. 

You must keep in mind that you are not 
preaching to the social order in general, nor to 
civilization as a whole, but to individual souls 
with hurts, perplexities and yearnings akin 
to your own. You are to see the individual 
members of your congregation as souls grow- 
ing in Christian discipleship and destined for 
immortality. You are also to see the congrega- 
tion as a cross section of humanity and as a 
part of the Body of Christ. | 

You are to recognize your congregation as 
your point of contact with the larger world. 
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Any spiritual insights or teligious knowled 
which you may have to impart, must be i 
parted primarily to this congregation, and 
such a manner as will guarantee its transmisst 
to that larger world which you would rea 
and influence. To share such insights and _ 
culcate such teachings as will make for bet 
human relations, when enthusiasm for bet 
relations is low, and when counteracting pt 
sures are strong, will constitute the challen 
and glory of your ministry. 

The world today is bewildered by politi 
strife, and economic maladjustment. All so 
of political economic doctrines are being % 
vocated as remedies. Some of the proposed cu 
would have man trade his liberty for secuft 
This denial constitutes a remedy as vicious 
the disease. Naziism and Facism increased h 
reds and maladjustments which was pre 
enough that they were not the right answ 
to the world’s cry for better human relatio 

There is another answer to the world’s | 
for better human relations which goes on 1 
assumption that economic ills are caused 
ptivate ownership. Economic salvation is sé 
in consumers cooperatives and other forms 
collective ownership. Another group, hats 
the capitalistic system, but without much fa 
in economic cooperation, advocates fanatt 
radicalism and violence. In this wilderness 
confusion you are always to commend a sp 
evel when you are not wise enough to co 
mend a way. a 

You are to be a Christian pastor, giving 
all the interest and affection of a brothe 
heart, and so counseling in the problems of» 
plied Christianity as to make it a little eas 
for Christians to “resolve the deadly dualis 
of idealism and realism. You may often 
lacking in exact knowledge on controver: 
matters, but you will never fail to apply 
spirit of Jesus, which matters most, and wh 
must be applied if permanent solutions in 
man relations are to be found. 7 

Only the spirit of Jesus can give endura 
to our economic and cultural efforts. With 
it the differences which exist among men \ 
issue in deeper hatreds rather than in 
understanding which comes from bone 
cussion. You are to believe in the applicabi 
of the spirit of Jesus to every pain be prob 
of our common existence. So believing you 
proclaim that this Spirit delivers from do 
tism, increases in us true humility and ca 
us to put the sacredness of human person 
above all other considerations. 

There is such a thing as “the larger Chur 
One phase of your ministry will be to cult 
the ability and disposition to participat 


~ 
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contribute constructively to that Church. 
s larger Church does not yet embody the 
l of the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
d of man. And it will not embody this 
I until there is long and patient cultiva- 
of respect and understanding among peo- 
of differing racial back-grounds and re- 
Jus viewpoints. To this end, your congrega- 
must be inclusive and not exclusive. With 
1omic and political groups denying responsi- 
y in the common social obligations, and 
1 religious groups refusing to include the 
le human family in their concerns, theo- 
cal hair-splitting and doctrinal -shibboleths 
their importance. 
Yivided and competing Churches constitute 
greatest scandal of Christianity, You are to 
note interest in the larger aspects of the 
fch and interpret differing groups to one 
ther in a manner which- will lead to under- 
ding and fellowship. You are to show how 
ominational differences may be transcend- 
and how the unity of spirit and purpose al- 
ly existing, may be translated into a com- 
1 program. 
Vorld peace and social justice wait upon 
hurch so united that it can speak for Christ. 
2 a Church will welcome varied cultures 
give them liberty. within the multi-culture 
its fellowship. When we consider the ex- 
ive claims of various religious denomina- 
S we are reminded of the lad, who, learn- 
of an eclipse of the sun, sold tickets to his 
e neighbors so they could see the celestial 
ider from his back yard. When it was all 
r, some heretical lad suggested that they 
ht have seen the eclipse from any other 
< yard equally as well. 
‘ou are so to minister as to help the Church 
versal to a clearer vision of its responsibility 
maintaining Christian standards in its own 
iness transactions. The treatment accorded 
se who ‘are employed by Churches is often 
hristian. The fact that these workers lament 
r ineligibility to protection under the So- 
Security Act is a fearful indictment. Those 
) serve the Churches in every capacity from 
ucher to sexton should be able to feel that 
have a social security as protective as any- 
ig the state can offer. As of old, the aspira- 
of man is for security. The quest for se- 
ty is the urge for the substantial and is 
bolic of the timeless, spaceless quest for 


are to be aware of what the world has 
ght to expect of the minister and also of 
‘ the world has no right to expect. It has 
ght to expect the minister to be a molder 
at public opinion which is the blood stream 
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of the social body. So long as the stream is 
pure the body will be sound. Public opinion has 
four foundations: illwill, prejudice, knowledge 
and wisdom. Wisdom is knowledge morally 
construed. The work of the minister is to re- 
move ill-will and prejudice, to interpret know- 
ledge in cosmic terms and equate its purpose 
with the will of the Eternal. Unless knowledge 
is made sufficiently moral to overcome ill- 
will and prejudice, there can be no hope for 
democracy. 

The world has no right to expect the minister 
to offer technical advice in the field of science, 
nor detailed solutions for problems in politics 
and economics. It is his mission to build up a 
“divine discontent,’ to call man back to his 
highest dreams, and to communicate the spirit 
in and from which the best dreams may come 
true. 

The wise minister will not say that it is 
possible for man to realize the ideal during 
his physical tenure of this planet. This earthly 
season is too short, the moral climate too hos- 
tile, and the environment too circumscribed 
for the terrestrial attainment of perfection. Even 
the Church which is to help man along in his 
struggle toward the ideal, may often have feet 
of clay. It may have smugness mixed up with 
inquiry, dogmatism mixed with spirituality, and 
prophetic courage mingled with apocalyptic 
despair. Yet man is destined to reach the 
heighths for which he seeks and, in some other 
sphere, if not here, those who now hunger and_, 
thirst for righteousness shall be satisfied, Cer- 
tain it is that no decent man has ever been 
spiritually satisfied during his earthly sojourn. 
But it is to the everlasting glory of man that 
“though chained to earth he looks across time 
and space toward an unknown perfection which 
he may never reach but will forever seek.” 

You are to be aware of the world in which, 
as a Christian minister, you will work. That is 
to say, you will be not only a man of God, but 
a man of the world, (in the best sense of that 
term) recognizing the new economic, political, _ 
religious, scientific and social procedures of our 
time and working to the end that good will may 
characterize all of them. We have had many 
revolutions, political, social, industrial and 
economic, All of them have failed of the goals. 
to which they set out with high idealism and 
sanguine hopes. They failed because of the 
lack of good will. Over and over again, the 
ages have proved that Satan cannot cast out 
Satan. 

We are now in the midst of a world revolu- 
tion. When time lends proper a Bree it 
will be regarded as The Great Revolution. An _ 

(See page 517) _ 
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The Editors Columns 
Lid 


The Naivete of Honesty 


ISHOP MANNING, retired, of the Protes- 
B tant Episcopal Diocese of New York, 

said, in the New York Times, “The group 
of ministers who recently spent two weeks in 
Yugoslavia as the invited guests of Tito and 
his government, have made their report to the 
Press. They are quoted as saying, ‘There is to- 
day in Yugoslavia, complete freedom of wor- 
ship and respect for religious beliefs and in- 
situations.—This young country, emerging from 
centuries of foreign domination, is manifest- 
ing a spirit of unity and brotherhood and a 
determination to rebuild its shattered life that 
has won our profound admiration and respect. 
What we have seen has made us deeply con- 
scious of the misrepresentation and outright 
falsification which are today provoking ill-will 
toward Yugoslavia, whose story, stripped of 
political and ecclesiastical propaganda, ought 
to receive the sympathetic and informed interest 
of world opinion.’ ” 

“May I urge all who have read this report,” 
continued the Bishop, “‘to read the volume en- 
titled, Ally Betrayed, The Uncensored Story 
of Tito and Mikhailovitch, by David Martin. 
Mr. Martin is not a reactionary; he is an avow- 
ed Socialist and has: been a writer for The 
New Republic, The Nation, The New Leader, 
and other similar papers, and the story which 
he records is the more shocking and convincing 
because of its calmness, its careful documenta- 


tion and its restraint. — and he shows be- 
yond any question the kind of ‘freedom’ which 
Yugoslavia has under Tito. — Yugoslavia 


under Tito is as completely a police state as 
Nazi Germany was, and no man who loves 
right and freedom, unless he has been most 
strangely deceived, can approve or commend 
the Tito government.” 

Mr. Martin summed up his reaction to the 
“report” without mincing words. “Dr. Guy 
Emery Shipler’, he said, “and a group of 
Protestants who accompanied him, assumed a 
heavy responsibility when they undertook to 
assure the American public that complete free- 
dom of religion exists in Tito’s Yugoslavia. 
I am convinced that at least several members 
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of the committee were completely honest ~ 
their motivations and in their report of wh 
they saw: their chief fault was that they su 
fered from the utter naivete which frequent 
accompanies utter honesty. I am equally co 
vinced that certain members were neither hone 
in their motivation nor scrupulous in the 
report. Among these is the Rev. Guy Eme 
Shipler.” 

Dr. Shipler is reported to have admitted | 
had not read the Martin book but said othe 
of the committee had, and “we saw nothir 
during our stay (in Yugoslavia) which len 
the slightest support to the conclusions the bog 
presents.” 

The Expositor is not immediately concerne 
with Yugoslavia so much as with the overa 
picture. It is not concerned with the autho 
Martin, nor yet his book, Ally Betrayed. It 
concerned neither with Tito’s invited gues 
nor partial, surface reactions which must it 
evitably follow a brief government-conducte 
tour in any country. Its half-century endeav 
to stay the active minister and buttress hi 
round with unflagging lay-confidence ar 
esteem, the first pre-requisite to Church growl 
and effectiveness, has been too actual and u 
interrupted to find it simple to mute its quit 
reaction to any challenge of those hopes, tho: 
aspirations, those labors for the Church and i 
clergy. ; 

A fortnight is not a sufficiency of time for 
forthright and exhaustive study, far less ¢ 
authoritative report on any phase of any corn 
of a post-war Europe. Two weeks can nevi 
make an authority out of anyone on any sul 
ject half as involved as religion in Yugoslavi 
Emphatically is that obvious to adult perceptic 
when the permitted range of such study h 
been pre-determined by the government of tl 
land studied. | 

If an assumed voice of authority issues fro 
the pulpit on matters mundane, to be challenge 
if not ridiculed publically, what of confiden 
in that same voice when it speaks of thin, 
spiritual? Many a pew is empty today for f 
greater reason than that a ministerial head ¥ 
that way yesterday. Lay reaction to niniaell 
short-sightedness, in the press, may appear mc 
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kly but not more assuredly than in the 
. Both are disastrous to the cause we serve, 
‘laim to serve. 
he Martin-Shipler controversy points to 
hing of greater import to the world or 
Church, than the utter essentiality of min- 
rs putting first things first. The Great Com- 
sion still remains “Go”, ‘“Teach”, ““Baptize’”’. 
ence, then, ministerial interest in stripping 
“story” of its “‘political and ecclesiastical 
paganda”’ at the risk of lay confidence and 
ated pews? 
f there be any group able to diagnose Yugo- 
‘ia’s vague pains, ecclesiastical, in two weeks 
e, they should be kept busy on this side, for 
delude ourselves only, when we aspire to 
ep foreign religious corners clean, so long 
one or two of our own remain dirty. 


use And Effect 


THE other day I served on a coronet’s jury. 
It is usually difficult to get such a jury 
- together, because few people want to take 
time. Yet it is something which I believe 
ty pastor ought to do. 
{ young man, twenty-four years old, had 
mn shot and killed in a club, at about three 
lock in the morning. He and another man 
| fought previously and the latter person 
s suspected. 
[here had been a lot of drinking. One wit- 
s testified that he had been in the club from 
ly Sunday afternoon until three o'clock 
ynday morning. Such clubs in our State are 
ywed to sell liquor on Sunday to members. 
eir number is constantly increasing. Children 
sometimes brought in to them by parents. 
this case drinking undoubtedly produced 
zedy and death. 
Our courts just finished a trial after which 
oung man received a sentence of from eight 
twenty years. He and another man had been 
drinking together. One of them was found 
rdered and robbed. Again liquor travelled 
h tragedy and death. ; 
Yesterday, I read a news item in a New 
tk paper concerning an airplane crash in 
ich three people were killed. The city toxi- 
ogist testified that the pilot’s brain contained 
ugh alcohol to make him drunk, and that 
brains of the other two men, crew members, 


tained alcohol. Again tragedy and death, 


agled with liquor. ; 

Everyone of us can look about him and pro- 
e examples. Broken homes, undernourished 
Idren, danger and tragedy accompanying 
aor. Certainly we church people must become 


z 
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a lot more actively interested in this vital 
question than we are—W. R. Siegart. 


Our World Message 
Ge must face the question, Do 


we have a world message? Is the Gospel 

adequate for these troubled times? There 
is a global message. It is not found in man’s 
wisdom, It is the gift of God. 

Jesus never asked men to carry their civiliza- 
tion to the uttermost parts of the world, but 
to carry the Gospel. Traditional faiths have 
no hope to offer and possess no comfort to be- 
stow, no medicine for sick minds, and no balm 
for hurt hearts. Pressed by the conditions of 
the world the Church must answer that men 
need not despair if they are willing to follow 
the path which Jesus suggested. 

Sometime ago Dr. Henry Atkinson, on his 
return from France, wrote, “All the churches 
agree that Christianity faces a crisis forced upon 
it by the enthusiasm and religious fervor of the 
Communists. One young woman told me that 
in every international meeting she attended the 
young Communists took the floor, led in every 
debate, shouted down opposition, and made us 
feel that they would rather die than abandon 
their principles. I said to her, ‘Why didn’t 
you, as Christians, assert your right to be heard 
and have it out with them?’ “That is what we 
wanted to do,’ she said, ‘but what have we to 
offer to a group that is willing to die for its 
convictions ?” ”’ 

That is the point. We do have a message for 
the millions of earth. It is a message of redeem- 
ing love that brings comfort, cleansing, and 
hope for distressed peoples. The church may 
well say today as her Lord and Master said, 
“They need not depart.” There is spiritual 
bread for all. Christians need not be baffled, 
nor must the Church retreat. In response to the 
appalling needs of the world it can sustain 
and heal. The diagnosis of men is incomplete. 
The world is not only hungry for material 
bread, but it is sick morally and spiritually. 
The Gospel is set for the healing of the na- 
tions. It is not a time for despair, but a time 
for faith and works.—W. Franklin Harkey. 


Preaching 


It is sobering to think that a man may preach 
for a lifetime with fair outward success with- 
out either an indiscreet or an unyielding an- 
tagonism to the powerful evils which maim and 
strangle lives, and without real religion, get- 
ting along with a flow of moral chatter as a 
substitute —Halford E, Luccock. 
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THE CHURCH 


AT WORK 


The Ant and I 


The little ant, an energetic creature bent upon 
a work of great and immediate importance, 
is familiar to most of us. Seeing one little ant 
anywhere, anytime, means there are others near 
by, many of them, ready to lend a hand toward 
accomplishing whatever the work in hand may 
be. 

Téam-work, cooperation, singleness of pur- 
pose are demonstrated in active form by any 
group of ants, upon which our eyes may chance. 
They have learned to live together, to work 
together, to pool their energies toward a com- 
mon goal. Individually too small and unim- 
pressive to attract attention or opposition, 
grouped as a working unit, they have accom- 
plished unbelievable results. 

Team-work, cooperation, and singleness of 
purpose will accomplish great goals for you and 
for me in our congregation’s activities in the 
same manner. Individually, you nor I seem very 
important, our aims are modest in agreement 
with our abilities, our energies, our enthusiasms. 
Grouped under the banner of an organization, 
a definite goal before us, our abilities, our 
energies, and our enthusiasms poaes: you and 
I, and those many other individually unimpres- 
sive members, will reach that goal. 

Everyone knows of congregations of modest, 
humble individuals, having accomplished un- 
believable successes. They have grown and 
prospered, while other congregations around 
them have declined, withered and perished. 
Why? Why. enthusiasm and growth here? Why 
discouragement and death there? Some congre- 
gations have learned to pool their abilities, to 
harness their energies, to pull the load to- 
gether. They have outwitted the obstacles in 
the path of every human undertaking, by pool- 
ing their enthusiasms, by agreeing with one 
another. — pers ee ae 

Cooperation is the one key to achievement! 
Cooperation spells achievement in the Ant- 
World; it spells achievement in your world 
and my world, whether the project under way 
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decide how the teaching app to our o 


is moving a sand hill, conducting a pray: 
meeting, organizing a building campaign, — 
tending a worship service, cleaning up del; 
quency problems, caring for the needy, or « 
ganizing a world community of nations, be 
on achieving happiness for the individual 
any and every land. 

Someone asks, ‘Where is the point to beg 
cooperation?’’ Simple, with yourself, with n 
with every other “you and me” in the grou 
cooperation lies within the 7ndividual you a 
me; we laugh, we work, we pray, we worshi 
we carry our load as individuals. We agree 
individuals to do our part of the laughir 
praying, pulling, cheering,—when we do agi 
as individuals, and pull together, no und 


taking is too great, no goal too high for us 
achieve. 


Our Neighbors 


“And Your Neighbor” by Edwin Leavy 
Clarke, Professor of Sociology, Rollins Collé 
offers a course of 25 lessons for young €0] 
on the “Social Principles of Jesus a y 
Problems” in booklet form, paper bound, 5 
Association Press. 7 

The author says, ‘“We are not here concern 
with the religion about Jesus—His birth, li 
death, and resurrection. Many other boc 
discuss that important subject. Instead, we sh 
concentrate on the religion of Jesus—what | 
Himself taught, especially about the relation 
man to man. These teachings are commot 
called the “'social gospel.” Jesus taught pr 
ciples of justice, love, and humility that 
well guide His~ followers in many situatio 
including those unknown in his day, 

“One by one, we shall take u import 
social questions, topic introduced by quo 
tions from Scripture, the object is to determi 
the underlying meaning of the quotations and 


time. Aid is given in thinking through 
problems, but each must decide for hims 
what to believe and do. Questions for disc 
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i help to develop each topic. After the study 

‘ach lesson consider these suggestions: 

1. Get your parents to read the lesson and 
find out what they think of the teach- 


ing. 
State the teaching briefly in your own 
words. 


3. Is there any respect in which the teach- 
ing seems unreasonable ? 

4. Do you believe that the teaching will 
some day become outmoded? Why? 
uggested supplementary material is listed 
he end of each lesson; an appropriate pray- 
a hymn; and a biography, drama, or novel 
Se read for pleasure. There are lessons on 
following topics among the 25— 

The Search for Happiness 
And Who is My Neighbor ? 
Regard for Personality 
Prejudice 

Moneymaking 

Keeping, Spending, Giving 


Service of Inspiration 


[his service was planned for Sunday Evening, 
ht o'clock, during a week of Dedication 
| Thanksgiving Services, Christ English 
heran Church, Baltimore, Dr. John L. 
aton, Pastor. 
>relude— ‘Close of Day’ —Nolte 
(Violin Accompaniment ) 
rocessional Hymn (114)—"‘All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name’”’ 
[he Evening Service—Pastor 
Jolo— ‘Bless This House’’—Brahe 
[he Scripture Lesson—Luke 2:40-52 
rayer 
ffertory—‘ The Lord Is Exalted” —W est 
ermon 
dymn (294)—"“Glorious Things of Thee 
Are Spoken” , 
sreetings—(President of Church Council) 
Jymn (408 )—“Take My Life and Let It Be 
senediction 
ostlude—‘‘Postlude’’—Dale 


storal Care 


The Institute of Pastoral Care, Inc., Massa- 
setts General Hospital, Boston 14, Massa- 
setts, has issued a 42 page publication, en- 


sd, “The Journal of Pastoral Care’’, Sept. 
7, Wol..1-No,. 1: 


contents are— 

Cooperation Between Clergy and Psychia- 
trists; Psychology and Apologetics; Psy- 
_chotherapy and Religion; Methods of 
, : # 
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Pastoral Counseling; Pastoral Counseling 
As a Career. 

Regarding future issues, the editor says, “A 
second issue of The Journal of Pastoral Care 
will be published this fall following which 
a definite policy will be adopted as to frequency 
of publication, subscription rate, ratio of clinical 
and theoretical material, advertising, etc. In 
order to be assured of the next and subsequent 
issues, we recommend a membership in the In- 
stitute.” 


Money Raising 

Various forms of money raising devices have 
been advertised in The Expositor for many 
years, among them Edwards Folding Boxes, 
various forms of containers, metal globes, and 
the usual duplex Offering Envelopes so wide- 
ly used. Card-board Coin Savers are available 
through Denominational Headquarters of every 
denomination. We have before us a “Coin 
Saver” 8” long, and 514” wide, beautifully 
lithographed illustration of ‘Christ at. the 
Door” in center. There are 16 coin recesses, 
10c space, with special day identification, be- 
ginning with New Year’s, including the birth- 
day of the “‘saver.’ On the back of the card is 
a small envelope with stickers to cover each 
coin, name and number of card holder, and the 
date on which it is to be returned. The price 
for 100 of these cards is $10.00 to the individ- 
ual church or. organization; filled they will 
bring in $160.00. Subscribers will receive the 
address of the manufacturer of Coin Savers on 
request. 


Unified Religious Radio Ministry 


A call for the establishment of a Protestant 
Radio Commission to help the Churches of 
America develop and administer a “unified 
religious radio ministry’ was issued on Septem- 
ber 25, 1947; the release was sathorer. at a 
special meeting of 50 top-ranking church coun- 
cil executives and denominational leaders held 
in Bronxville, N. Y. the week prior; the an- 
nouncement is made by Missions Public Rela- 
tions, 297 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

An organizing committee was appointed by 
the group with power to function as an ad 
interim executive body until such time as the 
Commission is officially constituted by the ap- 
pointment of representatives from various de- 
nominational and independent agencies. 

3 classes of membership in the Protestant 
Radio Commission were approved at the Bronx- 
ville meeting. You can secure full and detailed 
information by writing to Dr. Mark A. Dawber, 
Executive Secretary of the Home Missions 
Council, above address. Every minister who — 
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turns on a tadio in the evenings, especially 
on Saturday night, and listens for an hour or 
two to the steady flow of “crime diet’ will make 
known his support of a change in diet available 
to listeners who object to the continuation of 
crime thrillers hour after hour, to the exclusion 
of character-building programs. Do not the 
decent people of this great land do anything 
of interest, to merit building into radio pro- 
grams? Assuredly the business of struggling 
against adversity, temptation, handicaps, the 
while building an upright character and moral 
fibre, is as thrilling as giving way to every 
form of temptation and crime, and merits dra- 
matic presentation to those who “would follow 
after.”’ — 


How to Close a Church 
Seven Easy Lessons: 


1. Go to Church when it is convenient. 

2. Criticise the Church freely before the 
children in the home. 

3. Send the children to Sunday School. Do 
not go to the trouble of taking them. 

4, Contribute whatever you can easily spare 
to the support of the Church. 

5. Forget, about missions. Let the other 
countries be content with their religions. 
Why should we interfere? 

6. Never accept any responsibility as it 
might curtail your freedom. 

7. When you move leave your membership 
with the dear old Church back home. 

—Charles F. Banning, D. D. 


$20,000 Lord’s Acre Auction 


“An auction so big that it will require 15 
actes of land to accommodate the crowd of 
bidders and the articles to be sold,” is reported 
by a small group of Byron, New York, Presby- 
terian Church Members, ‘‘as the climax of the 
Lord’s Acre project conceived last November.” 

“Hundreds of items having a total value 
of more than $20,000 have been dedicated for 
the auction, and range from new tractors, new 
automobiles, deep-freeze units, pure-bred pup- 
pies, a dozen derby hats, to- three new oil 
paintings. 

“One phase of the project will be continued 
after the auction,” according to reports, “A 
committee of 6 persons, representing Prote- 
stants, Catholics and Jews, will pick 9 families 
of World War II sufferers in various parts of 
the world, and dramatize the plight of these 
families so that every person in Genesee Coun- 
ty N. Y., will realize their needs. 

“Acting on the suggestion of several war 
veterans, the committee will ship 5 pure-bred 
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heifers by air, to a Normandy town which | 
most of its livestock during the invasion; sh 
ment planned soon after the turn of the ye 

“Among the feature attractions on the « 
of the auction is a gigantic Lord’s Acre cal 
baked by several of the local women of Byre 
containing 200 eggs; the cake, cut into 10 
slices, to be auctioned by the slice. 

Donations, or ‘dedications’, were receiv 
from national as well as local sources, one g 
arriving with the following note attached, “TI 
is the first time I have seen a real Christian ; 
in our un-Christian world.” 


New Idea—Pay as You Show! 


Daylight Projector—Pictures Based on U: 
form Lessons! 

Any Bible school or class, large or small, c 
now own on easy terms, a durable projecti 
outfit, so simple it can be operated by a chil 
and capable of showing bright pictures in bro 
daylight. 


Available with the projector are film stri 
of Bible pictures, beautifully colored, based | 
the well-known International Uniform lessot 
This is the first announcement of this new off 
It is expected that thousands of schools ai 
classes will begin the new year of 1948 wi 
these new visual aids. 

Teaching by the use of pictures is not ne 
The projection of pictures on a screen is n 
new. The recent war demonstrated that t 
projection of pictures is a handy, practic 
effective aid to teaching. The Standard Publis 
ing Company, alert to adapt new ideas 
practical use in_the church, is the first to pt 
vide film strips, with beautifully colored maste 
pieces of Bible art, to aid you in teaching tl 
Bible school lessons. 

The projector is a Viewlex, Model AP-1 
described as “‘compact-convenient-complete 
It is a two-in-one projector, as it has a coat 


The Tovar 
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ctar 2-inch lens for class-room use and an 
srchangeable 5-inch lens for longer range 
jection’ in auditoriums. It will project both 
1 slides and film strips. So simple is the 
struction that a child can set it up and oper- 
it, and so durable that is should last in- 
initely, the projector has one more extraor- 
ary feature—it does not overheat. The pic- 
2 being shown can be left in the projector 
long as desired, with no danger to the film, 
the projector. 
The equipment is compact, light in weight, 
ily carried about and set up. 
[The Uniform Lesson film strips are 8 in num- 
, for the year. This provides 2 strips of film 
each quarter. Each strip has 25 pictures. 
h of these pictures is an art masterpiece, a 
roduction of a famous painting, and each is 
roduced in beautiful full colors. This means 
re are 50 such art masterpieces for each 
urter, or 200 for the year. The teacher views 
pictures in advance, selecting those desired 
any lesson, which then may be shown be- 
e the entire school, a section of the school, 
a single class. 
[he “pay as you show” method makes the 
cient outfit easily available for your use. 
).00 with your order, puts the projector and 
film strips in your hands each quarter as 
y are produced. Similar payments each 
nth, ($10.00 a month) for one year, a total 
$130.00, completes the purchase. Since film 
ps are not dated in any way, they can be 
ut in your “‘film library” for repeated use on 
occasion that may present itself. Next year, 
re will be additional film strips available for 
1949 Uniform Lessons. 
[he pictures chosen for the film strips are 
sonal in nature, just as the lessons are season- 
For example, the Resurrection is featured in 
pictures for the Easter quarter; the birth of 
us is featured during the Christmas quarter. 
The pictures can be used in connection with 
cial programs, as well as in connection with 
regular Sunday morning Bible School les- 


s. The projector accommodates all film-strips - 


| small slides, including those you make 
rself. 

The arrangement described here, enabling 
r Bible school and individual classes to own 
| use beautifully projected film strips is most 
rplete and convenient. Elsewhere in this 
e, you are invited to write for information 
The Standard Publishing Co. 


ligious Drama 
‘The Good Samaritan’, a religious drama, 
characters, requiring one hour for presenta- 
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tion, is available by writing to Rev. Alva T. 
Browning, 1407 Wolfe Street, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas, and inclosing 25c in coin, to cover cost 
of printing, wrapping and mailing. Please do 
not write for copies on approval. 


60 Protestant Leaders Discuss 
Problems Vital to America 


Headed by Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam of the 
New York area of the Methodist Church, 60 
Protestant leaders from all sections of the 
country at a meeting in Washington, D.C., 
voted Monday, October 13, 1947, to create a 
nation-wide organization to ‘Insure the separa- 
tion of church and state.” 

Secretary of the group, Dr. J. M. Dawson, 
released the statement ‘that the constitution 
and platform of the newly created organization 
will be presented at a conference to be held in 
St. Louis in the near future. 

“That the need for such an organization, em- 
bracing all faiths, arises from what he de- 
scribed as ‘efforts to get public money for sec- 
tarian purposes, such as free text books for 
parochial schools.’ 

“That we are interested only in resisting any 
encroachment on the American doctrine of sep- 
aration of church and state, which we believe 
involves religious liberty. 

“That the group also reaffirmed its demand 
that President Truman withdraw Myron Taylor 
as the President’s personal representative to the 
Vatican ‘with the title of Ambassador’. 

“That we are not heading an anti-Catholic 
movement in making this request. We will 
fight for the rights of Catholics as well as for 
all religions in the United States.” 

Among those reported in attendance at the 
meeting in Washington, were the Rt. Rev. Will- 
iam Scarlett, Episcopal bishop of St. Louis; Dr. 
Louie D. Newton, President of the Southern 
Baptist convention; Elmer E. Rogers, repre- 
senting the Supreme Council of Scottish Rites; 
Ellis H. Dana, representing the Wisconsin 
Council of Churches. 


Recordings of “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told” Available 


American Broadcasting Company News an- 
nounces that ‘Recordings of The Greatest Story 
Ever Told” are available to Churches, Schools 
and Spiritual Guidance use; 36 programs are 


_already prepared, and others will be added 


every two weeks, 2 programs to the album. 
This service has been undertaken in response 
to the unceasing requests for recordings of the 
Sunday Evening programs, ‘“The Greatest Story 
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Ever Told”, begun nine months ago. The pro- 
gram is sponsored by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., and carries no commercial; the recordings 
are made available at the cost of materials and 
manufacture, through the courtesy of the Am- 
erican Federation of Radio Actors, and the 
American Federation of Musicians, taking part 
in the Sunday evening programs, and relin- 
quishing their usual fees. 

Recording are offered on a lease basis to any 
organization or group where spiritual guidance 
is exercised; fee $3.75 per album, plus express 
charges; album contains six 12-inch double- 
faced records, 78 r.p.m., carrying 2 complete 
programs, no sponsor identification; cannot be 
used to rebroadcast over the air. Requests 
should be addressed to 

The Greatest Story Ever Told Dept. 
American Broadcasting Co. 
30 Rockefeller-Plaza 


New York 20, N. Y. 
The albums now available, and programs 
‘contained in each, are as follows: 
1. The Good Samaritan and The Unmerciful 
Steward. é 
2. The Prodigal Son and Turn The Other Cheek. 
3. The Ten Talents and Faith Is As A Mustard 
Seed. 
The Second Mile and The Story of Lazarus. 
The Betrayal and The Crucifixion. 
The Ressurection and Nicodemus—The Man 
Who Came By Night. 
7. John, The Baptist and The Golden Rule. 
8. Cast The First Stone and They Who See Not 
' Shall See. 
9. The Soldier's Servant and Unto The Least Of 
These. 
10. The Fruitless Fig Tree and The Chief Seat At 
The Wedding. 
11. The Mote In Thy Brother's Eye and Ask And 
‘Ye Shall Receive. 
12. The Lost Sheep and As Ye Would That Men 
Should Do To You. 
13. The Loaves And The Fishes and Be Not 
Afraid. : 
14. The Pearl of Great Price and A House Built 
~ On Rock. 
15. Lord, Make Me Clean and The Lost Coin. 
16. Call Not Any Man A Fool and The Calling 
of Matthew. 
17. If Thine Eye Offend Thee and Who Shall De- 
sire To Be First. 
18. Where Are The Nine and The K‘ngdom Of 
God Is Within You. 


DW 


Cross of 500 Candles 


As a symbol of thanksgiving for the many 
blessings received through the year, 500 candles 
were lighted at a special thanksgiving service in 
an active Chicago church. , 

A frame-work was built by the young people 
of the parish, using lath, in the form of a 
large cross, with small nails to hold the candles. 
The foot or foundation of the cross rested on 
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the steps to the chancel, the arms and top ¢ 
the cross reaching into the chancel. 

Members were asked to contribute the sma 
cost for as many candles as they desired; cand] 
were purchased by young people's committee, : 
they were uniform in size. Candles were lighte 
by robed attendants, just prior to the entran 
of the choir, preparatory to the beginning « 
the service. 


Honor a Great American 


Using the occasion of ‘Father and Soi 
gathering for honoring a great American, 
New England pastor supplies the followir 
data in reference to Paul Revere, a name know 
to every school child. 

Paul Revere’s patriotism, his business activ 
ties, and the fact that he was the father of 1 
children, supplied considerable data, so tl 
minute-speeches by various men and boys a 
signed a share in the program would not hay 
to repeat themselves, nor spend time in of ferir 
information already well-known. 

The Boston patriot, besides racing to Col 
cord on a borrowed horse to alert his felfo 
citizens according to an agreed signal, offer 
George Washington some actual competiti¢ 
for the title of Father of his Country. He wi 
the father of Deborah, Paul, Sarah, Mary, Frai 
ces, Mary (II), Elizabeth, Hannah, Joshu 
John, Joseph, Lucy, Harriet, John (II), Mar 
and John (III). 

His contribution to the cause of liberty di 
not end with the country’s first and most famot 
civilian defense job. He played an active pa 
throughout the war, meanwhile keeping up wil 
business enterprises almost ‘as numerous as h 
children, although it would seem to many th 
feeding and clothing the family would ha 
taken all of his time and energy. j 

Revere was a great silversmith, to which ] 
added a sideline of copper engraving. Thi 
he went in for dentistry, and next bought: 
hardware store and stocked it with as mat 
and varied items as a chain drugstore today. : 
was one of the organizers of America’s fit 
mutual fire ifsurance company. He bought 
foundry that turned out bells and can 
which is still doing business as Revere Copy 
and Brass, Inc. : j 

Legend has it that “leisure oppressed hi 
so he took up cartooning as a hobby. He liv 
to be 83 years of age, and left an estate 
$20,000.00, which in his day was a sizeal 
dollar-value legacy. “Honor a Great Americ 
could have been an everyday privilege for « 
one of his 16 children. 
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e Bishop’s Mantle 


Need for well-written, authentic fiction in the 
gious field has long faced parents, religious 
thers, and ministers. Fiction writing is an 
requiring ability, training, experience; fic- 
1 with a religious angle requires much be- 
d the fore-going attributes. Agnes Sligh 
rnbull. presents ‘The Bishop's Mantle’, 
cmillan, $3.00, to the reading public, in 
rch of a well-written, religious novel. 


—Howard Somers, S. Orange, N. J. 


AGNES SLIGH TURNBULL 
Author of 
“The Bishop’s Mantle,”’ ete. (Macmillan) 


The following extracts from Mrs. Turnbull’s 
sonal statements about the need for this 
jel will be “‘good reading” to every minister 


‘(Our family was divided along denominational 
*s. On the one hand was the old Scotch Presby- 
anism under which I grew up and which I tried 
portray in The Rolling Years. On the other there 
; a strong vein of Anglicanism, with two near 
tives Episcopal clergymen. 

This book, The Bishop’s Mantle, is one I have 
g wanted to write. In the first place (as I have 
1) two members of my family were rectors of 
ye and so-called ‘fashionable’ city churches, so I 
e always been more or less familiar with the sort 
drama which goes on behind the scenes in a city 
gyman’s life. It has often occurred to me that the 
rage layman really knows little of this most inter- 
ng profession, perhaps the most important in the 
‘ld, which touches men and women at the most 
cial moments of their lives. 

In the second place, I have read with the deepest 
rest the great novels dealing with priests of the 
holic Church from My New Curate by Father 
ehan to The Keys of the Kingdom by A. J. Cronin. 
in many novels portraying Protestant ministers 1t 
‘seemed to me that either the profession itself or 
‘man was sharply criticized or caricatured. _ 

I had, therefore, a great desire to write the story 
an honest, sincere, brilliant young clergyman (of 
ym there certainly are many) who would be a 
2 like other men and yet be completely dedicated 
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to the demands of his profession. So the character of 
Hilary Lawrens grew in my mind. 

“The material for the story has been accumulating 
for a long time. Most of it is factual. I have con- 
sulted with many clergymen to check it at all points. 

“As to whatever religious philosophy the novel 
may possess, I can only say that I have tried to present 
a character who is honest, liberal, kind, and tolerant. 
I hope in some small way the book may be 
constructive.” 


Religious Drama 


“If religious drama is to become a serious 
and worthwhile endeavor in your church,” 
writes Elliot Field in the October issue of The 
Presbyterian Tribune, “it should be dignified 
and fortified by careful planning on a par 
with other educational and evangelistic activi- 
tes. 

“You should be 3 months, or better six 
months, ahead of given production dates in your 
planning, your definite choices. In October, you 
will have chosen your Christmas play or pageant 
and ready to put it into rehearsal by the first 
week of November. By Christmas you will have 
looked over Easter plays, and narrowed the 
choice down to 2 or 3 for final consideration; 
these two high occasions are chosen merely to 
illustrate the plan and to indicate the time limit 
within which you should operate. 

Mr. Field discusses a number of suitable 
plays, and offers suggestions about purchasing 
plays. You will be well repaid for a trip to 
your local library to secure a copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of The Tribune, if you are not a sub- 
scriber, so you may read the full article on 
page 26. 


Bible Sunday, 1947 


Universal Bible Sunday observance around 
the world has been promoted for many years 
by the American Bible Society, 450 Park Av- 
enue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Sunday, December 14, 1947, has been desig- 
nated for such formal observance, by churches, 
schools, libraries, radio stations, community, 
state and national government, industries. Sug- 
gestions for formal programs may be secured by 
addressing Dr. Francis C. Stifler, American 
Bible Society, above address. 


Adversity 

TO THE thorns of life I’m more indebted 
Than am I to the roses sweet; 
They will not let me lie inactive 
While round me there are tasks to meet. 
They spur me on to nobler action, 
Nor long allow me quiet ease, 
But keep on pricking at my conscience— 
And often drive me to my knees. 

—Ruth Smeltzer. 
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Text: Colossians 1:16-17. 
S OUR post-war world beyond saving? If 


we must depend on the conferences of the 

premiers, foreign ministers and secretaries 
and ambassadors of the Big Five powers, the 
answer is, Yes. If our salvation depends on the 
debates and negotiations of delegates and ex- 
perts of the nations in the United Nations Se- 
curity Council, the answer still is, Yes, our 
world is beyond saving. If the saving of any 
nation turns upon its dominating all peoples 
along its ean Tee as satellites, then all will 


find themselves together in the same abyss of. 


ruin. 

Human wisdom, human planning and fore- 
sight, human disposition and temperament have 
never, since the dawn of history, established 
peace among men or ended consuming hatreds 
and war. Scholars carefully totalling the record 
sheets of history tell us that of the past 4000 
years only 268 years have been free from tribal, 
interstate or civil war. Man has spent 15 years 
in active war for every one year of agreed peace, 
which year, we may be sure, was spent in fe- 
verish preparation for more war. By any human 
strategy or resources our war-shattered world 
is beyond saving. For a humanity persistently 
destroying itself there is no hope, unless rescue 
come from outside human-kind, and is of power 
and wisdom, of moral goodwill and purpose su- 
perior to human-kind, 

Such a rescue was prepared for man, for all 
mankind, and was revealed, in the definite 
words of a covenant, coming out of the spiritual 
realm, back in the dim dawn of history more 
than 4000 years ago. It was soon placed in 
writing, together with the conditions by com- 
plying with which man would surely inherit this 
pledged safety. The record is in Genesis, 12th 
chapter: “Jehovah said unto Abram, Get thee 


out of thy country, and from thy kindred, . . 


unto a land that I will show thee: and I will 
make of thee a great nation, and I will bless 


Ft. Meyers, Florida 
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OUR POST-WAR WORLD 


ARTHUR P VAUGHN, D.D. 


thee, and make thy name great; and be tho 
a blessing . . and in thee shall all the familie 
of the earth be blessed.’” Gen. 17: 4 ‘“Behol 
my covenant is with thee, and thou shalt be th 
father of a multitude of nations.’’ Some 70: 
years later the children of Abraham have be 
come a nation of millions of slaves in Egyp' 
when Moses gathers them and leads them ou 
of slavery, crossing the Red Sea, which engulf 
Pharaoh’s army pursuing them. “Then san, 
Moses and the children of Israel this song unt 
Jehovah . . . Jehovah is my strength and song 
and he is become my salvation.’”” Exodus 15:1-2 
Another 500 years roll by and King David rule 
Israel which is now in possession of all th 
lands God had promised Abram, from Egypt t 
Damascus, and from the Mediterranean Sea t 
the Euphrates River. And David spake unt 
Jehovah this song; ‘God my rock, in him wil 
I take refuge; my shield and the horn of m 
salvation, my high tower and my refuge; m 
Saviour, thou savest me from violence.” ] 
Samuel 22:3. Constantly through the Psalm 
runs the refrain and testimony, “I called upo 
the Lord in distress: the Lord answered me an 
set me in a large place. The Lord is on m 
side, I will not fear. What can man do unt 
me? .. The Lord is my strength and song, an 
is become my salvation.” Ps. 118. 

And it still happens today. The Quaker, an 
one of the prime movers in the incomparabl 
relief work that the Friends Society has don 
around the world continuously since before th 
1st World War, Rufus Jones, in one of h 
recent books, has a chapter on Invasions of ou 
World from the Supernatural Realm. Christ 
coming and ministry was the supreme an 
matchless example of such invasion; but i 
generations of special moral laxity and sociz 
disorganization and conflict there have bee 
down-pourings of power and light and leadin 
that have found human instruments so wholl 
and selflessly devoted to do God’s will that th 
whole moral tone, temper and practice of the 


The Exposit 


‘ion or region was lifted notably to higher 
els. Each such awakening was one more 
‘ification of Christ’s changeless word, “I am 
> vine, ye are the branches. He that abideth 
me, and I in him, the same beareth much 
it. Apart (separated) from me ye can do 
thing. . . Herein is my Father glorified, that 
bear much fruit; and so shall ye be my di- 
ples.” Paul spoke of the same world-saving 
wer; “As many as are led by the Spirit of 
\d, these are sons of God.’ Only by God- 
yaded men will the perishing world be saved, 
our day, or any other. No lesser power can 
re us. Jesus himself gave the answer when 
s disciples asked, Who then can be saved? 
Vith man it is impossible. Nothing is impos- 
le with God.” 

Our American naval and air forces stopped 
> Japanese penetration into the South Paci- 
at Guadalcanal. Then step by step our task 
rces moved up through the island groups 
ward the home islands of Japan until they 
re within range, and our superfortress bomb- 
} ran their regular bombing missions, at times 
0 bombers in a flight, carrying thousands of 
is of explosives. They concentrated on Tokyo 
= capital, blasting its arsenals, its military 
sts, its steel works, chemical plants, factories 
¢ army clothing and supplies, its warehouses, 
od depots and railways, until Japan’s capital 
is eliminated as a military objective and base 
t offensive action by the enemy. Like military 
gets were blasted by the airforce in all the 
land cities, and the navy task force with 
tier planes ran from south to north the en- 
e length of the home islands, with their 
avy guns wiping out war production facilities. 
ddenly the devastating attack ceased, and 
er advising the Japanese headquarters of the 
ended action, one atom bomb was dropped 
Hiroshima. The second day one bomb was 
opped on the Nagasaki area. The mental 
ack from those bombs was immeasurably more 
tific than the physical effect. The steely war- 
ds held a hurried night conference, and 
ade their frenzied and unconditional sur- 
ader. 

The top headline of news and the intruding 
sic of conversation the world around from 
it day to this has been the splitting, the 
sion of the atom. It has been a tidal wave 
terror sweeping through the foundations of 
sry national government, it has been the 
shtmare problem of ever military force, of 
ery industry. For every individual in the 
rid it has been the threat of sudden, ines- 
sable, horrible death from the skies, against 
ich there is no defense. Every nation’s rulers 
ine their scientists to find the secrets 
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of the exploding atom for their own use, in the 


hope of defense. We are told of a new USS. 
training post at San Dia, New Mexico where 
army and airforce veteran companies are being 
trained as experts in the use of rockets and di- 
rected missles and pilotless planes—all loaded 
with explosive atoms.—Is our post-war world 
beyond saving? We are wrecking the material 
physical world at the very foundation of its 
structure, exploding its elements, at the atom 
level, and releasing forces that our scientists 
have no means of calculating. But there is 
another force throughout this same physical- 
material world, plus the vast starry universe, in- 
comparably more powerful. It is the cohesion 
that holds all atoms together, that gives all 
elements their quality and use, in the depend- 
able lawful order of all the created universe. 
Turn to the Ist chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians and the 15th verse and seek the 
truth in it. “Christ is the image of the invisi- 
ble God. In him all things were created, in 
heaven and on earth, visible and invisible. All 
things were created through him and for him. 
He is before all things, and in him all things 
hold together! We give our major attention 
to fission—to the wrecking of things. Incon- 
ceivably greater is the power, the creative, order- 
ing, preserving power that ‘holds up and holds 
together all things, in a realm vastly beyond 
our conceiving. 

“All things were created through him for 
him—visible and invisible—and in him all 
things hold together.” It is in the spiritual 
realm that values exceeding great, and more 
precious than our minds grasp or can imagine, 
are at hazard. By exploiting division and fission 
in every phase and endeavor of life, we stake 
the fullness of life, that the Creator purposed 
for man, against the paltry gains and personal 
pride in defeating competitors or enemies. We 
organize our pressure groups of every sort for 
selfish advantage, heedless of the loss or suffer- 


‘ing resulting to the whole community or nation. 


Instead of cooperative production of the great- 
est common good, we practice specialized frag- 
mentation of society and human endeavor. Ex- 
cept our whole soul’s abilities and energy be 
committed now, without reserve, to serve a 
new invasion of our humanity by the Super- 
natural, our generation is beyond saving. 
When a delegation of notable religious 
leaders from all denominations-and synagogues 
were received by the President in the White 
House, they asked him to do his utmost to 
check the spirit of division and group con- 
flict that is now epidemic in our nation, also 


to use his utmost influence to halt the feverish — 


international distempers that are spreading. To 
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that body of responsible leaders the Chief Exec- 
utive replied “You men go out and start a 
revival across the nation; otherwise the United 
Nations Organization is built on sand. Men 
have never stopped war yet. If we do it now, 
it must be blueprints from heaven that show 
us the way.” 

We have blueprints from heaven that show us 
the way, in complete detail of the materials re- 
quired, and specific instruction for putting them 
together, making a strong and beautiful house 
for mankind. They have been available for ref- 
erence for 3500 years. They record man’s duties 
to God and to his fellowman in definite terms. 
They record the sins he must avoid, else they 
will destroy him. But men did not follow the 
blue-print, rather they built their lives by their 
own plans and choices, and the structures, 
faulty and weak, collapsed in disaster. 

Then to show men fully and perfectly the 
way to live, God gave them the Son of Man, 
living in a body of flesh, meshed in the human 
environment at every point, experiencing pri- 
vation and hunger, the scorn and injustice of 
His fellow men, persistent attacks of evil spirits, 
He was tested and tempted at all points as all 
men are: but never, in thought or action, did 
He respond to evil. Doing always the works 
of God, speaking always the words of God, 
men saw in Him the structure of the right life, 
to reproduce in their own life-building. 

Until He was thirty years old Jesus toiled 


as a carpenter, then for three years as teach 
and healer. At the end of each period # 
Father’s voice from heaven said, “With Hi 
I am well pleased. Heed Him!” 

With God’s enabling, life of that quality 
possible for us. All that the Creator has pu 
posed for us, has waited long and patient 
to do to save our souls from self-destructio 
all is ours the moment we accept His plan ar 
will for our best. ‘How can we escape if ¥ 
neglect so great salvation?” 

Jesus, as always, is the one who shows 1 
the next step on the way. By Hebrew law FE 
became at the age of twelve a “son of the law 
responsible for His own choices and condu 
for the ordering of His life. The first publ 
act of His self-determined life was to attend th 
great feast of the Passover in Jerusalem, as w 
the duty of His people. Becoming separate 
from their Son in the Passover throngs, H 
parents sought and found Him in the temp! 
questioning the religious leaders of His natio 
To His mother’s troubled query, “Why ha 
you done this?” His answer was, “I must | 
about my Father’s-business, in my Fathet 
house.” That was His commitment to His ta: 
in a world beyond saving by any power or f 
sources of its own. 

If we would play our part in our humé 
world today, no other or lesser commitme 
is adequate—‘'I must be about my Fathet 
business.” 
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THE TRUE CHURCH 


HAROLD J. BORTLE 


Text: Matt. 7:16, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 


| AVE you ever stopped to consider the 


mixture of religious groups we have in 

America, and have you ever asked: 
Which is the exponent of true religion? From 
the standpoint of size, the Protestant group 
is the largest in the United States numbering 
about 42 million, the Roman Catholics next 
with 22 millions, the Jews third with 5 million. 
We have one million Greek Catholics, over half 
a million Mormons, and there are other millions 
in the sects and cults such as the Pentecostals, 
Theosophists, Rosicrucians, and others too nu- 
merous to mention. It should be apparent to all 
that with this diverse and heterogeneous group, 


religious prejudice is a dangerous thing. If 
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allowed to grow and expand it could blow o 
democracy to pieces. In India today we have ; 
extreme example of the horrible results of 1 
ligious intolerance let loose. Religious tole 
ance is one of the supreme needs of Ameri 
and of the world. : 

Yet there has been a revival of religious i 
tolerance, as of racial bigotry, since the 2f 
World War ended. We see evidences of it ¢ 
every hand. A few weeks ago some frien 
went into a religious gathering in Cana 
with the desire to worship in ‘spirit and 
truth. They were not recognized as Christia 
however, since they didn’t belong to that ps 
ticular religious group. When the sacram 
of the Lord’s Supper was administered t 
were purposely ignored. When the offer: 
plates were passed they were again slight 
They were denied the privilege of contribut 
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d of partaking of the sacrament because 
*y were regarded as outsiders; they didn’t 
long. Dr. Fred Eastman, formerly connected 
th‘the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions, 
ed to tell of a little church in the mid-west 
uich had for its name The Church of God. 
on a dissatisfied group appeared in the 
utch, decided to withdraw, and_ establish 
vat they called The True Church of God. 
ings went along smoothly for a time, but 
ser a few years a dissatisfied element appeared 
the True Church of God. This faction 
thdrew and established what they called The 
aly True Church of God. I dare say that 
» member of this church would make such 
extravagant claim for his or her church. 
it if you do not make the outrageous’ claims 
r your church that some people do, it is be- 
use you have been brought under the saner 
inking and broader charity of these latter 
ys. Yet multitudes in the past have said, and 
me are still saying it,: “we have the true 
iristian Church.” They have said it in a 
irit of arrogance and presumption that is 
stasteful to intelligent people who have some 
al appreciation of the historical development 
the Christian religion. 
Some have said: ‘“‘we have the true church be- 
use Our ministers are in the apostolic succes- 
yn, and all other churches are wrong and 
mnot have the blessing of God upon them!’ 
is significant that the more tolerant of our 
xiscopal brethren admit that there are other 
vinely ordained channels of grace outside 
eir own communion. Dean Inge, of St. 
ul’s London, declared that the doctrine of 
ostolic succession is a mythical theory unsup- 
ted by the facts. Dean Charles R. Brown, 
Yale Divinity School, states that the grace 
man possesses and his usefulness in the 
inistry, depend not upon his ordination by a 
ttain kind of bishop, but upon his physical, 
ental, moral and spiritual makeup, and the 
gree of his consecration to God. Men, like 
sdick, Jefferson, Brown, Cadman, the Gil- 
ys, Buttrick, were not ordained by bishops, 
vertheless they were eminently useful in the 
tk of God’s kingdom and possessed a large 
sasure of devotion to men and consecration 
God. Even if one could establish the validity 
the doctrine of apostolic succession he would 
5k in vain for the Bible to confirm it. There 
not a passage in the Bible which says: “Ex- 
st a man belong to a church governed by 
hops he cannot be saved”. There is not a 
ssage in Holy Scripture which makes entrance 
o the Kingdom of God dependent on mem- 
ship in any particular church now in exist- 
se. There is nothing in the Bible to which 
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any man can point as authority for refusing 
full co-operation, full brotherhood, and full 
sacramental fellowship to all who name the 
name of Christ in sincerity, no matter what the 
communion to which they belong. I am glad 
to serve a church which stands for the open 
communion table. If we are ever going to have 
real church unity in this land, one of the first 
steps is that the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per shall be available to all who love and 
serve the Lord Christ. No sect or denomina- 
tion has a right to exclude any Christian disciple 
from that feast of love. Any group of pro- 
fessing Christians who put barriers around 
the Lord’s table and shut out other Christians, 
thereby proclaiming themselves superior to their 
fellow Christians, give the world an example 
of sectarianism rather than Christianity. As 
Dr. Peter Ainslee so forcefully pointed out, 
if it is indeed the Lord’s table, every Christian 
has the right to be there; if it is only a sect’s 
table, presence or absence doesn’t matter. 
Other earnest souls say: ‘we have the true 
church because we have the true doctrine and 
sound theology’. I am not one to belittle pure 
doctrine or sound theology. One who studied 
under John Baillie could hardly be guilty of 
underrating the importance of sound theologi- 
cal opinion. But usually the person making 
this claim means: “I am right, and you, my 
friend, are wrong; and if you wish to be saved 
you must agree with me, accept my theology, 
and sign my creed’. I.once heard a man who 
had been preaching a peculiar type of Chris- 
tianity say to his audience: “Unless you agree 
with me, my friend, I’m afraid I am not going 
to méet you in the heavenly. world”. In other’ 
words, if you do not accept my doctrinal views 
you cannot be saved. Such assertions have been 
more frequent in the past than today. But un- 
fortunately there are many who take it for 
granted that they alone have the right to be 
God’s ambassadors for building up the true 
church of today and the church of the future. 
Yet the creedal or doctrinal test is inade- 
quate for identifying the true church as a mo- 
ment’s reflection shows. Here is a group, for 
instance, pleading that the Holy Bible endorses 
its claims. But the question immediately arises: 
whose interpretation of the Holy Bible? Men — 
have not always agreed in their interpretation 
of the Divine Record, nor do they agree to- 
day. All through history there has been a 
sharp conflict between equally mighty minds 
and pious spirits, who asserted clashing doc- 
trines and called upon the Bible to buttress 
their claims. I admire the two great reformers 


Martin Luther and Huldrich Zwingli, yet they 


read their Bibles very differently. They could 
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not agree on the interpretation of four little 
words of Vulgate: “hoc est corpus meus’ the 
words of Jesus. “This is my body’. Luther 
influenced by his early training, held that the 
sacrament actually becomes the body of Christ. 
But Swingli, equally intelligent and pious, said, 
“no, it means ‘this represents my body’. I 
admire St. Francis of Assisi, the Catholic, and 
I also admire John Knox, the Protestant, yet 
both read their Bibles very differently. Roger 
Williams and John Wesley were men of su- 
perior intellect and noble spirit, yet not of the 
same church. So one might go on for a long 
time enumerating the names of good and holy 
men who differed in their interpretation of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Let us not, then, be too literalistic and dog- 
matic in our own interpretation of God’s word. 
Let us remember that whether we read the 
Bible ourselves, or hear it expounded by an- 
other, we are trusting to limited human know- 
ledge, our own limited knowledge, if we read 
for ourselves, or the limited knowledge of 
others if we hear it expounded. Let us remem- 
ber that the final authority in religion is not 
external but internal, the witness of Divine 
Spirit within, which, Jesus assured His disciples 
in the 14th chapter of John’s Gospel, would 
lead us into the truth. 

It is a fundamental principle of Protestantism 
that every child of God has the right to in- 
terpret the Scriptures for himself. Though we 
may disagree violently with the speaker we must 
allow every Christian disciple perfect freedom 
of thought and expression. We are not true 
Protestants if we become bigoted, intolerant, 
and proclaim that we alone are right in our 
religious views and all others are wrong. If 
I attempt to encircle a man with my creedal 
statements and bind him to them alone, I 
make myself as Christ and thus deny the Lord, 
for my statements of Divine truth, and your 
statements too, unless we are both Divine, con- 
tain a great deal of error. When one thinks 
of how little we know, how limited is our 
knowledge, how fallible our judgments, he 
sees at once the absurdity of attempting to 
bind others to our views. We have no right 
to say to any one, “here is the Bible, and in 
it you will find such truths as I now elucidate, 
and unless you believe these doctrines you will 
be lost’. But we should say to all, “here is the 
Bible, and in it you will find truths, which if 
obeyed, will bring peace and joy into your 
present life, and blessedness in the life to come. 
“Seek and ye shall find, ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, knock and it shall be opened unto you”. 

Where then shall the ae find the true 
Church of God? In all the churches. Here 
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' place for you”. 


in our small community we have several church 
es of different denominations; Baptist, Metho 
dist, Episcopal, Lutheran, Presbyterian am 
Catholic. Each of these is a true church. if i 
does the work of Christ. While there are man 
denominations and sects in America, over 20! 
it is said, I believe that each is composed o 
certain members who are living up to the ligh 
they have, and working for Christ's cause. W. 
therefore think of all the different churches to 
gether as the Christian church. In this broa 
sense the true church consists of all who lov 
and serve Christ, no matter to what denomina 
tion they belong, or in what country they ma 
reside. 

Thus, among all denominations, there is th 
one true church and one common expressiot 
of the spiritual life. God is Spirit, and the 
that. worship Him in spirit and in truth belon; 
to the true church. He is not primarily con 
cerned about any one denomination or party 
He is the Father of us all. He looks not upot 
our lips, but upon our hearts. He cares nothin; 
for the denominational label, whether it b 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist or Lutheran 
but He looks for the label upon the heart 
whether there be written love, joy, peace, long 
suffering, goodness, meekness, faith and self 
control. Thus the true Christians in all th 
churches are one in nature, purpose, affectior 
and aspiration, serving one Lord and Master 
and looking to the one common dwelling 
place, the Father’s house of many mansions. Fo 
none, not even the most rabid denominational 
ist, would claim that there is one Heaven fo 
Presbyterians, another for Methodists, anothe 
for Episcopalians, and still another for Catho 
lics. These distinctions among Christians ar 
all artificial and man-made. They are all o 
the earth, earthy. These classifications, whid 
mean so much to some, will be unknown there 
There will be no Presbyterians in Heaven, ni 
Methodists, no Congregational-Christians, ni 
Protestants or Catholics. These terms were un 
known when Jesus said: “I go to prepare ; 
Only the followers of Chris 
will be there; only those who love the Masters 
and, with all their shortcomings, have earnestl 
tried to serve and honor Him. : 

In the 7th. chapter of St. Matthew we fin« 
in simple words the test our Lord, himself 
would apply to His disciples. “By their fruit 
ye shall know them”. ‘Every good tree bring 
eth forth good fruit”. There is the heart o 
the matter. A tree is not judged by the length 
of its roots, nor by the diameter of its trunk 
nor by the abundance of its leaves; it is judge 
by its fruit. So the Church and so the Christi 
is to be judged not by doctrines, or theori 
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claims, or ritual, but by the practical effect 
them in every-day life. The fruits are the 
, and the fruits are the life and conduct. If 
tree is good it will bear sound fruit. A 
d church must produce good results. Doc- 
e must be converted into deed, and beliefs 
st find expression in daily living. ‘Faith 
tt from -works is barren’, 

What then are the practical tests by which 
may ascertain whether we belong to the 
> fold and are following the true Shepherd ? 
es our life reveal the fruits of love? Is our 
h all the time blossoming into charity? 
es our influence help others in the upward 
ab? Do we play fair with God in our money 
tionship to the Kingdom? While we believe 
ertain set of truths clearly and earnestly 
we really love those who think very dif- 
ently and consider that we are standing on 
unsafe foundation? Do we believe that 


Heaven has mansions large enough for all kinds 
of disciples, and do we rejoice in the faith 
that all Christians, under whatever banner 
they may rally, shall be gathered into the eternal 
kingdom of the saints? 

If we can give an affirmative answer to these 
searching questions we are of the true church, 
“There shall be one fold, one shepherd”. That 
was the dream of our great Leader for His fol- 
lowers, and a dream which, please God, may 
yet come to pass. Unless we can establish our- 
selves upon this broad platform we shall not be 
able to fulfil Christ’s purpose in this broken, 
chaotic and hate-torn world. But with Christ 
as our Leader, with all Christians as our friends, 
with God as our Father, and Heaven for our 
home, we have the true church, the church 
against which the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail, for it shall endure until Christ’s work 
be accomplished in the world. 
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WHY ARE WE HERE? 


CHARLES ROSS 


t:.Isaiah 6: 1-8. 


N THE meetings of one of our boys’ clubs, 
the ritual always begins with the question, 
“Why are we here?” It is well for any 
up or organization to ask itself this question, 
v and again. Why are we in this place of 
‘ship at eleven o'clock this Sunday morning? 
it merely a matter of habit? Is it the con- 
ation of a tradition handed down and 
ughtlessly accepted? Or is it a response to 
ense of need in our hearts? 

n a familiar passage, Isaiah tells us of the 
on which began his prophetic work, and 
ch took place in the Temple. He had pre- 
ably gone there for some good reason. What 
that reason, and what came of his being 
re? What ought you and I to expect and to 
< from our presence in God's house this 
ning ? 

saiah was to discover. “I saw also the Lord’, 
says. You and I, likewise, are here to dis- 
er God. We come together out of the dis- 
tions and problems of weekday life. We are 
unlike people gathering in a warm room 
le outside the elements assail the streets and 
buildings with January wrath. In this place 
warmth, let us put aside the coats of self- 
rection and isolation which we have worn 
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without; let us here enter into God’s presence 
without reservation. 

The problems of life, you say weigh griev- 
ously upon you as you enter this place of wor- 
ship. So did they weigh down the young Isaiah. 
This experience came to him, he tells us, “in 
the year that King Uzziah died”. That ex- 
pression is not just a date; it marks a crisis in 
Isaiah’s life. Uzziah had been a rather wise 
and good king, under whom the prophetic re- 
ligion had enjoyed wide opportunity for in- 
fluence. More than that, he had been the per- 
sonal sponsor and protector of Isaiah. This 
king was gone now, and with him many of 
Isaiah’s certainties with regard to his own fu- 
ture. Worst of all, he had died of the dread 
leprosy, which to most people of the time was 
a mark of God’s special disfavor. Politically 
and personally, professionally and religiously, 
this was an hour of low ebb for the spirit of 
Isaiah, 

Yet in this hour he saw the Lord, high and 
lifted up. Our coming out of secular life into 
the presence of the Most High ought to be 
with a reverence fitting to that majesty. How 
often on church calendars are repeated Emer- 
son’s words, “I like the silent church before 
the service begins’’—yet probably not too often; 
for silence is one token, at least, of the proper 
degree of reverence. The church, to be sure, con- 
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notes human fellowship, and rightly so. Yet 
this hour must be, above all, an hour of Beth- 
El—the house of God, the place of reverent 
meeting with the Almighty. Everything else 
should be subordinated to this sense. If an- 
nouncements of secular activities must intrude, 
let us minimize them. It is fortunate for the 
time—outlasting record of Isaiah’s religious ex- 
perience that it was not necessary to relate that 
either of the seraphim desisted from his ex- 
clamations of “Holy, Holy . . ’’, to announce 
a meat loaf and salad supper the next Wednes- 
day evening. 

We ought to recognize that we are here in 
the first instance not to visit with our neigh- 
bors, not even primarily to meet our own re- 
ligious needs, but to see God. If we seek and 
find Him, to be sure, we shall have gone a 
long way toward solving our personal problems, 
but the primary and all important reason for our 
being here is the simple fact that He is here. 
When encamped at the foot of the everlasting 
hills, it may be necessary for us to cook our 
evening meal. But in that place the little ac- 
tivities of campcraft no longer seem of para- 
mount importance. They fall into their right- 
ful place of secondary importance to the gran- 
deur of the peaks. 

That is why we are bidden ‘Take no anxious 
thought”, We are not to fight anxiety; such 
self-conscious struggle but begets more anxiety. 
Rather, he who stands in the presence of God’s 
majesty cannot be. unduly concerned. over the 
trivialities of daily life. The over-anxious life, 
on the other hand, is the life which has never 
yet caught sight of the glory and the love of 
God; a life, therefore, to be deeply pitied. 

We are here, also, to change. Faced with 
the greatness and holiness of God, Isaiah gasps 
“Woe is me, for I am undone, for I am a man 
of unclean lips...” While the vision of God 
releases us from anxiety, and shows us the way 
to ultimate serenity of heart,. it can scarcely 
leave us complacent with regard to our inner 
moral condition. The room which looks swept 
and clean by lamplight is revealed in all its 
dust and uncleanness by the level rays of the 
morning sun. All the little, once unnoticed 
spots stand out with discomfiting clarity. So 
is it with the life subjected to the searching 
white light of God. Those defects of will (so 
easily pardoned by our own consciences in care- 
less moments) those petty spites and jealousies 
so comfortably glossed over—how they stand 
out in the light of the Presence! There is a 
tragic emptiness in the hour when reverence 
turns within us to fright at our own inade- 
quacy—when, like Isaiah, we cry out “Woe is 
me, I am undone .. .” Something of that sense 
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of our own littleness and inadequacy this he 
should give us: for that, too, we are here. 

But heaven forbid that our religious | 
perience should stop there, leaving us with 
lasting sense of inadequacy, helpless and 1 
relieved! To Isaiah in his humiliation a 
depair came the seraph with the coal from t 
altar; “This hath touched thy lips,” he sa 
“Thine iniquity is cleansed, thy sin is parde 
ed”. This is a vivid and telling figure 
speech, a picture-language description of t 
well nigh indescribable rending of the veil 
clay. The burning, then, is Isaiah’s unmatch 
picture of that painful purging of the spi 
that burning away of the evil in our heat 
which precedes peace. The burning coal stan 
for the inner struggle and suffering of t 
heart that is being cleansed. The whole figt 
warns us against the careless thought that ft 
giveness is easy. Like a painful disinfecte 
in an open wound, the cleansing of the he 
is a hurt which must precede the comfort 
peace and forgiveness. Our guilt must be root 
out, as it were, by surgery of the spirit. 

The inner peace which comes of being f 
given brings an end of conflict, a sense of se 
direction. The person who has settled t 
moral issues of his life can trust himself 
all his relationships, can go on easily throu; 
temptations, free of the fear and uncertait 
which plague and tax the man who has not j 
cleared the issues of life. 7 

But this inner peace is not the prime rewa 
of cleansing of heart. The prime reward is tk 
which came at once to Isaiah in the Temple 
the ability to hear the voice of God. He w. 
lives in a boiler factory cannot hear the soi 
of the birds or the gurgle of the brook. 1] 
who lives in the endless noise of the flappi 
belts and clanging hammers of his own u 
governed emotions cannot hear the still sm, 
voice which the Lord uses to invite us: “Whe 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” 

For that, we are here, too—to listen, ai 
hearing the all, to go. : 

To GO. For finding God is not an esca 


from the difficulties and problems of life. 
is a preparation to face life. Its one right 
sue is that expressed in the word, ‘Here < 
1... Send*me.”” : 

One of the teachers in our primary deps 
ment told, at a recent meeting, of a boy whi 
she was trying to have learn the memory vei 
“God is love’. This boy joined the oth 
in saying the words; but even as he did 
he was holding in his hand a rolled-up qua 
ly and watching the teacher with one eye. 
the word “love” he brought the quarterly de 
on the head of the boy next to him. F 
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dish, you say? How adult, I reply. For 
vy many grown persons there are who still 
_ that they can take refuge in those grand 
‘ds of promise, and yet fail to express a like 
2 in their own relations with their fellow 
1! Here, we are gathered to hear together 
voice of God as it calls us, “Whom shall 
end, and who will go for us?” From this 
ce of meeting we are to go and to do that 
ich his spirit finds for us to do. 
‘our church needs you. It needs not only 
r financial support, but your whole-hearted 
sonal allegiance. Are you one of those per- 
s who are always conscious of something that 
ht to be done, and always waiting for some- 
else to do it? Why not start today, this 
yn, as of twelve o'clock, to be one of those 
9 find what is to be done and do it, with- 
urging or pushing from the minister? 
Your community needs you. Every citizen, 
tivated by Christian ideals, can be doing and 
uld be doing his part to improve his com- 
nity. Do you realize what a few citizens, 
és, even one lone citizen, with idealism and 
h, can do for an entire community? In a 
m where I once lived, the fire “protection” 
ald have been a joke had it not been a 
n and costly waste. The old engine was in 
h poor shape that it had to climb all hills 
ow gear. When it arrived, if there was any- 
ig left of the burning building, the firemen 
Id usually find no water, so in any case 
isually issued in waiting to watch the build- 
burn to the ground. 
{ certain citizen and churchman—he happen- 
to be a Congregational deacon—was made 
re commissioner. This particular man took 
unorthodox position that a fire commis- 
1er is supposed to do something beside sit 
h his, feet on one of the town hall tables. 
went out—at his own expense—to other 
wmunities of similar size, and studied their 
departments. Then he came back and re- 
ted. His conclusions were not popular. 
1o ever heard of a fire commissioner who 
ited to improve the fire department? “It 
never done that way before!” “Of course 
; not nice to have a building burned down, 
we don’t like the high insurance rates which 
essarily go with poor fire protection. But 
» ever heard of doing something about it? 
Jo, the new commissioner was not hailed 
2 conquering hero. But, little by little he 
1 his way, and his program came into be- 
- So much can one man do if his heart 
n his community’s welfare. 
7es, and your world needs you. Its hungers, 
desperate needs cry out day by day to you 
‘me, in this most comfortable and privileged 
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“their morally darkened minds had 


of nations. We dare not dull our consciences 
by passing by on the other side. This world 
challenges every Christian citizen, also, to 
honest, courageous thinking about America’s 
international responsibilities and the future of 
our world. What are you and I doing, even 
in our own little bailiwick, to help make this 
a livable world? 

What, you say, has all this to do with wor- 
ship? Haven’t you, Mr. Preacher, gone off 
on a side trip? Not at all, for worship, rightly 
understood, is the process of nourishing the 
whole of life. We are here to discover, to 
cleanse our hearts; but finally, as a result of dis- 
covering God and His will for us, to go out, 
refreshed and strengthened by this hour, and to 
do something about our Christian convictions. 

When Isaiah said, “Here am I. Send me”, 
he followed the words with a life of service, 
dedicated to the carrying out of that moment’s 
high pledge. What are you and I to do with 
our lives? 

~~ 


Challenge 

(From page 501) 
old world is dying. The new is not yet born. 
We are shuddering at “the shape of things to 
come.”” In the passing away of old authorities 
and older landmarks, you will not fail to discern 
that certain qualities of mind and spirit have 
the sanctions of eternity. You will not fail to 
promote enthusiasm for those qualities of mind 
and spirit by which the Lees dream of a 
fairer world may be made to come true. 

You are ever to strive for what the Apostle 
Paul had in mind when he admonished Timothy 
to ‘make full proof of thy ministry.” That is 
to say, you are to exercise a ministry which is 
rooted in awarness rather than in externals. The 
Founder of the Church from whom you have 
your commission “spoke as one having author- 
ity’ from his experience of God. He was so 
intent on finding and doing the will of God 
that He was able to incarnate that will in His 
own personality and to express it in terms of 
validity and power. 

In Jesus’ day as now, men were identifying 
the Kingdom of God with all sorts of reform 
movements. They were content to keep God as 
a convenient symbol while interpreting His 
sanctions in terms of their own-desires. When 
life failed to work out happily along the path 
rojected, 
there were some who said that God was no 
longer to be trusted. It were better to rely 
on a natural order and to trust the abstraction 
called destiny. 
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Then Jesus came preaching a God whose 
other name is Love. He said in many ways that 
man cannot be lost in the cosmic order, nor 
cease to be the supreme object of God’s concern. 
To those afflicted with spiritual myopia, the 
cross seemed to contradict all that He had 
taught about God. But Jesus was willing to 
wait for the vindication of the years. The 
voice of the centuries now proclaims that He 
was tight in declaring that God is love and 
triumphs in the end despite all Gethsemanes 
and all crosses. This truth will be the burden 
of your preaching and the inspiration of your 
congregation’s activities during all the years of 
your relationship as pastor and people. 


=e 


JUNIOR PULPIT. 


Hold On 


I watched some little folks.the other day. 
They were playing a game I hadn’t thought 
of for years. We used to play it. We called it 
Crack The Whip, and we played it just like 
these little folks played it when I watched 
them. 

They all joined hands, in one long line. 
Then the one at the head of the line started 
to run and the folks in the line all followed 
him. They wound back and forth like a big 
snake and then after making a big swing around 
a citcle he doubled back on another circle 
making a big figure eight. 

The youngsters were having a good time 
but when they saw their leader start on an- 
other circle they began to yell, “Hold on, Hold 
on” for they knew the ones on the end of the 
line were going to be snapped around like the 
end of a long whip. And they were. But 
they liked it, got up and brushed themselves 
off and started on another run. 

Life is pretty much like a big, long Crack 
the Whip game and one in which we all have 
to hold on. 

We have to hold on to our hands when we 
are tempted to do an unkind act. We have 
to hold on to our tongues when we are about 
to speak harshly or falsely. We have to hold 
on to, our hearts when we are tempted by 
others to do, wrong things. We have to hold 
on to our feet to keep them from straying 
into wrong paths that lead into trouble. We 
have to hold on to the Truth, for that is the 
only safe road to travel and we have to hold 
on to our temper which also leads us into 
trouble unless we guard it. 
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So life, all through, is a big Crack the WE 
game and when you play it and yell, “He 
on, Hold on,’ don’t forget there are a lot 
things we all have to hold on to in the gr 
game of life. 


Being Jugglers 


How many of you ever saw a juggle 
That is a man or a woman who has becot 
so clever tossing things up in the air a 
catching them, oftentime many things at om 
that they are very interesting to see. I suppe¢ 
the simplest sort of juggling is where a m 
keeps two balls going up, one at a time, ai 
catching them. But there are jugglers w. 
can keep five or six or even more balls movi 
smoothly, without dropping one. I’ve se 
jugglers do that with china dishes, or light 
torches, and even tables and chairs and sor 
become so good that they can toss things 1 
into the air that way and catch them wi 
their feet. 

For many, many years the Japanese peof 
have excelled in juggling. Just why, I dot 
know, but the best jugglers are often Japane 
men. 

Once there was a Japanese juggler on boa 
a big boat, crossing the ocean and just as 
pastime, he entertained other people on ¢t 
boat with his juggling acts. One day he car 
on deck to do some juggling, with two vel 
very fine and valuable pearls and he amus 
himself and the others by tossing them in 
the air and catching them. Each time he wou 
toss a pearl he would send it up higher th 
it had been before. ; 

Finally he tossed them so high that t 
people watching him were afraid he wou 
not be able to catch them and they would r 
into the sea and the valuable gems would 
lost. But he kept on and on and each tit 
he would throw the pearls high up in t 
air, the passengers would gasp in amazemet 

At length he tossed the big beautiful pea: 
so high they really went out of sight and f 
fore they came down a wave hit the bo 
the juggler lost his balance and the pricel 
pearl hit the deck, bounced and rolled oy 
the side into the water, and was lost. = 

It was foolish, of course, for him to take t 
tisk of losing one or both of the pearls, 
he took the chance, trying to show off, a 
he lost his fine pearl. He took one chance 
many, and lost. 4 

Just so, we are all tempted to juggle y 
our lives. We take chances we should not ta 
We risk losing our priceless souls when 
take chances. It was bad enough when the j 
gler lost his pearl, but it is worse when 


jle with truth and honesty and faithfulness 
honor. They are the pearls of our lives 
instead of risking them, we must guard 
n and keep them safe, always. 


e Thanksgiving Habit 
ttle folks like you are often warned about 
its. You mustn’t get into this habit, and 
habit and other habits, for they are bad 
should be avoided. I guess it’s perfectly 
ural for you to get the idea that habits just 
vt nice things to get into at all. But that 
ot true. 
never started to count the bad habits we 
ht get into. Nor have I counted the good 
its we should get into. But I have a little 
. that there are more good habits, many 
‘€ good habits we should work hard to 
se our own, than there are bad habits to 
id. 
Why we can even get into the habits of 
esty, of cleanliness, of smiling, of singing, 
joyfulness. You know if you do anything 
enough it gets to be a habit and we do 
vithout thinking or effort. That is why it 
s to have a lot of good habits. 
nother good habit we should cultivate is 
of Thanksgiving. I am sure we all should 
thankful all the time, for there are so many 
gs for which to be thankful. Why there are 
many things for which to be thankful, I 
w you couldn’t get them all into the one 
set aside as our annual Thanksgiving Day. 
if we are going to be thankful for all God's 
est blessings to us, which we experience 
y day we live and breathe and play and 
it, we're going to have to be thankful every 
we're going to have to make a habit of 
nkfulness. ; 
fou just get out a paper and pencil when 
get home. -Maybe you should take two 
es of paper. On the one piece of paper 
e down all the things that enter your life. 
which you are not thankful. Then on the 
x paper make a list of all the things you are 
icfal for. When you are done you will be 
tly surprised how many more things you 
thankful for than sorry for and you'll see 
you should make Thanksgiving one of 
- finest life habits. 


Stillness and Knowledge 
ayer is more a matter of listening than of speak- 
We need to grow quiet within ourselves that 
may hear God's voice. God wants us to have 
times of quietness, wants us to be alone with 
“Be still,’ He says, “and know that I am God. 
only as we learn to think of eternity, and of 
leaning to the individual as well as to God and 
iniverse, that we can live aright. 
. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


He Who Serves is Master 


Luke 7:38. “She kissed his feet and an- 
nointed them.’ 

John 11:2. “Mary, ... wiped his feet with 
her hair.’ 

John 13:9. “Peter saith unto him, Lord not 
my feet only, but also my hands and my head.” 


“Christmas is not a historical fact of nine- 
teen hundred years ago,” I heard Kagawa say 
to a big gathering at Christmas time assembled 
to hear a joint American-Japanese chorus sing 
The Messiah. “It must be an epochal event 
which takes place in Japan at this season. Now 
Christ must be born in every branch of Japanese 
life. Through Christ a new Japan must be 
built. Rebuilding Japan requires a new spirit, 
and that spirit is Christ. It is the spirit of 
service, of working for others.” 

On another occasion he preached: “‘Japan- 
ese leaders became too conceited of their past 
successes and went too far in dreaming of boss- 
ing the whole of Asia and even America and 
other countries. They were pitifully lacking in 
Jesus’ spirit of serving others for their own hap- 
piness. “Be a clerk to serve the customers; it is 
better than being a king to be served by sub- 
jects’ teaches an old Japanese scholar. This is 
also the spirit of Jesus Christ. Jesus often 
washed the feet of his disciples. If all of us 
truly live this humbleness of Jesus and wash 
the feet of one another, our society will surely 
be cleansed some day. If Amerca and the So- 
viet Union wash the feet of other smaller, 
weaker, and even defeated countries, there cer- 
tainly will come the highest civilization and 
cultural development the world has ever known. 
If Japan had been washing the feet of Korea 
and China in the past, she would not be facing 
her present crushing misery.” 

—Richard Terrill Baker, in “Darkness 
of the Sun,” Abingdon. 


Building Forever 


Matt. 21:42. “This is the Lord’s doing and it 
is marvellous in our eyes.” 

I Cor. 3: 9-11. ‘For we are laborers together 
with God ... According to the grace of God 
which is given... For other foundation can 
no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” 

Hebr. 11:10. “He looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose builder and maker 1s 
God.” 
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When we build, 

Let us think we build forever. 

Let it not be for present delight 
Nor present use alone. 

Let it be such work 

As our descendants will thank us for, 
And let us think 
As we lay on stone, 

That a time will come when those 

Stones will be held sacred because 
Our hands have touched them, 

And that men will say as they look 
Upon our labor 

And wrought substance of them, 

“See! This our fathers did for us.” 

—John Ruskin 


“Grips,” in Movie-land 
Luke 22:26. “He that is greatest among you .. 
he that doth serve.” 


Luke 22:27. “I am among you as one that 
serveth,” — 


“Grips” work under the cameraman’s direc- 
tion on the motion picture set. They lay the 
tracks for the camera for moving or “‘dolly” 
shots, and they pull the “dolly” back and forth. 
They affix the various shades and deflectors to 
the lights. On exterior shots they set up the 
silvery reflectors. They put cup-blocks under 
furniture to raise it to the level desired by the 
camerman. They build platforms for the camera 
when needed. They do many jobs, but they are 
not carpenters, nor electricians, nor camera 
assistants, nor property men. They are “grips.” 

Every enterprise, every successful achieve- 
ment has its army of ‘grips’, whose loyalty, 
ability and willingness to serve without “star” 
billing spells the difference between failure and 
success. 


“The Churches Are Empty” 


Mark 15:31. “He saved others; himself he can- 
not save.” 


To this day we have to accustom ourselves 
to taunts and sneers in any form of Christian 
witness we happen to make. The taunt, every- 
one knows, is the most despicable of all wea- 
pons; its is intended to hurt, and it does hurt. 
For purposes of misrepresentation it is ideal, 
but what is often forgotten is that the taunt is 
possessed of power of recoil. What sets out 
to be an attack, reveals itself in time as a 
majestic, if unconscious tribute. Witness the 
taunt hurled at Jesus, dying upon the cross, 
“He saved others; himself he cannot save.” 
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“Your churches are empty” is a taunt hurl 
at us today. Leaving aside the kind of rep 
that G. K. Chesterton was expert in makin 
that people often declare the churches to — 
empty without ever taking the trouble tos 
which of them are empty, the statement wou 
seem to imply that there was a time wh 
churches were filled. If they were filled, it 
a most obvious retort that when the church 
were full there was far less bewilderment a1 
anxiety in the world than there is today. T 
anxiety and bewilderment will not be likely 
diminish until the churches are filled agai 
One remembers John A. Hutton’s remai 
‘Thank God the churches aren’t full, and t 
world the place it is today!’—R. J. Wedd 
spoon, Cheam, Surrey in “Expository Time: 


Give Thanks 


Psa. 84:8-12. “No good thing will he wit 
DOIG 

Eccl. 10:12. “The words of a wise man’s mou 
are gracious.” 


For all that God in mercy sends; 
For health and children, home and 
friends, 
For comfort in the time of need, 
For every kindly word and deed, 
For happy thoughts and holy talk, 
For guidance in our daily walk, 
For everything give thanks! 


For beauty in this world of ours, 

For verdant grass and lovely flowers, 

For song of birds, for hum of bees, — 

' For refreshing summer breeze, 

For hill and plain, for streams and 
wood, 

For the great ocean’s mighty flood, 
For everything give thanks! 


‘ 


For sweet sleep which comes with 
night, 
For the returning morning’s light, 
For the bright sun that shines on high, 
For the stars glittering in the sky, 
For these and everything we see 
O Lord, our hearts we lift to Thee, — 
For everything give thanks! 
—Helen Isabella Tupper, — 
Shreveport, La. 


Worry, Its Cause and Cure 


Luke 10:38-42. “Martha, Martha thou 
careful and troubled about many things.’ 
Matt. 6:24. No man can serve two masters. . 
Matt. 6:25-34. “Take therefore no thought 
° : % 


The posi 


Fresh Interpretations of Christian Theology 


y y 
WE WOULD SEE JESUS 
by Russell Henry Stafford, 
President of Hartford Seminary Foundation 
An inspiring interpretation of Jesus, in the light of 
this distinguished author’s personal religious conclu- 


sions. Here is a concept of Jesus which is both intel- 
lectually acceptable and emotionally satisfying. $2.00 


OUR CHRISTIAN FAITH 
by Walter Marshall Horton, 


Fairchild Professor of Theology at Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology 


“A clear and reasonable theology,” says Albert W. 
Palmer, former President of Chicago Theological 
Seminary, “... rooted in modern philosophical think- 
ing about science, ethics and the nature of God, man 
and the universe.” An enlightening,non-sectarian work ;@aguas a = 


by one of the ablest theologians of our day. $2.50 


ap 


D?DMNBaA. 
Newest Trend in Religious Education 


PROJECTED VISUAL AIDS 
IN THE CHURCH 


by William S. Hockman, 


Director of Religious Education in the Lakewood 
(Ohio) Presbyterian Church 


An invaluable work, brim-full of concrete suggestions 
for effective use of this vivid new teaching technique. 
A definitive study by an author widely acknowledged 
as an outstanding authority in the field. $3.75 
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the morrow ... Sufficient unto the day is the 

evil thereof.” 

Worry can allow the lesser things of life 
to assume too large an importance in our daily 
lives, just as Martha’s efforts to provide a five- 
course dinner at short notice threatened to de- 
prive her of the company of Jesus, and drew 
from him the remark, ‘Martha, Martha, thou 
art anxious...” 

Do you remember John Bunyan’s description 
of the man who let his housepride become an 
obsession? ‘The Interpreter takes them apart 
again, and has them first into a room where was 
a man that could look no way but downwards, 
with a muck-rake in his hand. There stood also 
one over his head with a celestial crown in his 
hand, and proffered him that crown for his 
muck-rake; but the man did neither look up 
nor regard, but raked to himself the straws, 
the small sticks, and-the dust of the floor . . 
Now, whereas it was also showed thee that the 
man could look no way but downwards, it is 
to let thee know that earthly things, when they 
are with power upon men’s minds, quite carry 
their hearts away from God.’—Rev. W. H. 
Murray Walton, in “The Expository Times.” 


Awake, America, Watch and Pray 


Judges 8:23. “The Lord shall rule over you.” 

Matt. 24:42. “Watch, therefore, ye know not 
the hour.” 

Matt. 26:40. “What, could ye not watch with 
me one hour.” 


Indifference to national and world questions 
of the hour may one day cost the American 
people a terrible price. Many seek refuge from 
responsibility by hiding behind the need “for 
business as usual’, while millions lose them- 
selves in bar-rooms and night-clubs. Indicative 
of what may occur on a national scale, we cite 
the $200,000 picnic at Cobalt, Ontario, Cana- 
da, where 2500 citizens assembled five miles 
out of town for a community picnic, on the 
shores of Bass Lake. Everyone was having a 
good time, including the volunteer fire depart- 
ment, when someone spotted a column of smoke 
in the distance. 

Before the picnicking firemen could get back 
to the practically deserted town, 15 wooden 
buildings worth $200,000.00 had burned to 
the ground. ——— 


Lest We Forget 


It is just fifty years ago last month since 
Kipling wrote his famous poem “Recessional”, 
which is known around the world and has 
found its way into most of our hymn books. It 
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public high schools of Massachusetts.—Exchar 


appeared in the London ‘Times’ on the ¢ 
casion of the diamond jubilee of Queen V 
toria, and while to some extent it may ha 
glorified the might and power of Britain, 
the same time it was a devout expression of 
profound conviction that all power came fro 
God, and that to render Him the homage 
our hearts and to express gratitude for six 
years of blessing and prosperity from the L 
vine hand was wise and fitting. Today, loo 
ing back over half a century, we find the Er 
pire replaced by the Commonwealth, the o 
Imperial outlook gone, and Britain with h 
back again to the wall facing one of the greate 
battles and crisis in her long history. What h 
happened? Have we forgotten that all pow 
comes from God? Perhaps the words of t 
poet need reiteration today in all our hear 
“lest we forget, lest we forget’. 


The tumult and the shouting dies; 
The captains and the kings depart: 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget. 


For heathen heart that puts her trust 

In reeking tube and tron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 

And guarding, calls not Thee to guard, 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord! 

—Evangelical Christian, Toronto Cana 


Despair! Can it be Cured | 

There are five main reasons for despair. T] 
first we might call wailing-training. Actual 
some-of us were trained to wail at disaster fro 
the time we broke our first dish. Every litt 
misfortune always made somebody wail—p« 
haps when we tumbled out of the buggy in 
the mud, or when we spilled the jam, or wh 
father lost his new hat. Always, after misfc 
tune, little or big, there was a wailing; un 
gradually, without thinking, we began to w 
also. The psychologists would say we we 
conditioned. Therefore, today when misfortu 
comes upon us, our automatic reaction is a wa 
ing mood. Despair comes upon us automa 
cally. Realizing that part of our despair has 
cause in our past will help to stop it. ; 

—Virgil A. Kraft, in The Christian Advoca 


A resolution filed in the state legislature by 
resentative Howard B. Driscoll, Holyoke, Ma: 
is aimed to have a course on marriage suitable 
all religious denominations prescribed for 


Christmas Gifts 


Christians 


Many gift books for all ages! Below are 
__—————__ several you'll want to order right now. Also 
‘ Pew & mont ask for free Christmas catalogue. Address 
: Stories A Desk 113. 


( 


SSy Meualized 
BR. § ROCKS 


Bible Visualized Gift Sets 


Brand-new set New Testament Stories Visual: 
ized, including Parables JesusTold and Books 
1 and 2 of New Testament Heroes; total of 
675 continuity pictures, full color, 714 x 
1014”; 48 pages each book. Other set is 
popular Life of Christ Visualized; over a 
million copies already sold. Either gift set, 
three books each. Per set.......-scasceeseneny $1.25 


5 Bible Story Readers 


Five books featuring beautiful Bible pic- 
tures in. full color, for children up to 10 
years. Best loved Old and New Testament 
stories, 18 to 24 each book; prayers, poems. 
Sturdy blue cloth, 144 pages. Price each 
tet geen a ae Oe AO ee $1.25 


Going to Church with Betty and Bob 


Picture-story book for very: little children; 
full color; 52 large pictures, many portray- 
ing well-known Bible characters as children; 
each has simple 7-line story. 64 pages, 6144 
x 11”; perfect gift......Cloth, $2; Paper, $1. 


“TRUE TO THE WORD” 


Lesson Quarterties For Pupils 
for all ages and departments. Also lesson leaflets and Sunday 
School papers for weekly distribution. 
FOLLOWING THE UNIFORM INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 


Lesson Helps For Teachers Superintendents, 
and Preachers 


Teachers’ quarterlies and valuable lesson helps for superin- 
tendents, Bible students and preachers. 


UNION GOSPEL PRESS Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio 
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“Look! Another Check 
from ny MINISTER'S 


HEALTH 
POLICY! 


There’s Nothing Like 


Financial Aid to 
Bring Peace 
of Mind 


It was a lucky. day for 
this young minister when 
he decided to take out a 
health and accident pol- 
icy with the Ministers 
Life and Casualty Union. Little did he know that he was going to be laid up 
from a fall. Now, every week he receives a check to help pay doctor’s bills and 


hospital expenses. 


YOU, too, if you are a full-time religious worker, can enjoy the protection of 
a low-cost, fully protected health and accident policy. You needn’t have an acci- 
dent, either, to benefit—any totally disabling illness brings you a steady income, 
whether at home or in the hospital. Write today for complete information. 
You'll be amazed at how much you get for so little! 


Mat Coupon How - Yo Obligation 
Professional, MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
Full-time 100A West Franklin Avenue 4 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Religious Workers 


WE ALSO HAVE 
_LIFE INSURANCE, 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on your 
“Special’’ Health and Accident policy. 


IN anne eo. cs Sele Ce oo, 
RETIREMENT FUNDS, 
and (AGG tes SH. 2, ee oe City 2a | eet State2. =a 
EDUCATIONAL FUNDS ¢ en 
Birthdate eee ee eee Denomination......_..... 


Mo. Day Yr. 
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BOOKS 


APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 
Irnest Cadman Colwell. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 
op. $1.25. 


hen the late George D. Dayton, great-hearted mer- 
t prince and Christian layman, was living he often 
ht four or five thousand copies of a book which he 
zht ministers should read and then sent them to 
in churches, large and small, in Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas. Very frequently the book chosen might 
ne with which he violently disagreed. He chose it 
because the author thought as he did but because he 
that it was one with which ministers should be 
ainted. 

, one of the recipients of his bounty and one who 
y his mind fairly well, I am sure that, were he alive 
y, Ernest Cadman Colwell’s book, “An Approach To 
Teaching Of Jesus,’’ would be chosen by him to be 
to several thousand men. 

-. Colwell is a scholar who knows how to write. His 
‘ book of one hundred twenty-eight pages could well 
been expanded to a volume of six hundred after the 
ion of many writers in the field of Biblical inter- 
ation. Instead of that he has boiled down into 
able, pungent prose, his thesis. Invaluable for a 
ster, the book is still so non-technical that any lay- 
can read and understand it. 

iefly Dr. Colwell gives the news behind the news in 
ect to the teachings of Jesus. His first chapter deals 
the “‘radical” nature of Jesus’ teaching. By “radical” 
joes not mean what some who describe Jesus on that 
mean but “rigorous,’’ a word which he himself em- 
s to explain it. 

2 takes a strong stand for Jesus’ originality. Jesus 
not a borrower of other men’s phrases: He was 
ue, sturdy, forthright. He borrowed only two things: 
Law, which He interpreted; and the Golden Rule— 
He went way beyond it. 

sus’ humility as a teacher and Jesus’ doctrine of the 
ing Kingdom and the present Kingdom, receive ex- 
nt treatment and are most meaningful as a prelude 
erious study of the Scriptures. Dr. Colwell’s book 
rves a wide sale not only, as is true of so many vol- 
3 coming from the press, for the moment but for 
s to come. This reviewer commends it most heartily. 
orman E. Nygaard. 


1 GREATEST TEXTS OF THE BIBLE 

Clarence E. Macartney. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 219 
"$2.00. 

this volume, the minister of the First Presbyterian 
rch in Pittsburgh, again demonstrates his high quality 
n expositor of the Scriptures. Of course, the volume 
lisnamed. Many of the greatest texts are not here; 
John 3:16; Romans 9:15; ete. And Dr. Macartney 
ware of this: ‘‘aamong the texts ... are many of 
greatest texts.” They are all great texts and are 
lied by the preacher in such a way that the most 
seding must have become aware of their greatness. 
preacher is scholarly, logical and orderly. His ser- 
s ‘‘march” and always on and up to the Cross. They 
Biblical and expository. The good Doctor reads much 
observes more, and brings the results of his reading 
observation to his congregation..__[j7), Tait Paterson. 


AT STEWARDS OF THE BIBLE 

John E. Simpson. Revell. 98 pp. $1.25. 
1: e studies are entitled: “Abel, the Pioneer in 
rdship . . . David, the Friend of Stewardship... 
the Businessman Who Proved Stewardship .. - 
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THE 
PROTESTANT 
PULPIT 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD 


Here in the scope of a single volume are 
thirty-nine gems of homiletic genius. 
They represent the finest inspirations of 
the masters, replete with religious fervor 
and literary excellence. Every minister 
will find here a way of measuring and 
increasing his own preaching effective: 
ness, for these are the products of strong 
preachers which have proved their effec- 
tiveness. $2.75 


MASTERS OF YESTERDAY. 


MARTIN LUTHER 

JOHN BUNYAN 

JOHN WESLEY 

GEORGE WHITEFIELD 

JONATHAN EDWARDS 

THOMAS CHALMERS 

WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING 
HORACE BUSHNELL 

HENRY WARD BEECHER 
FREDERICK WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
ALEXANDER MacLAREN “eed 
CHARLES HADDON SPURGEON 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 

DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY 

WILLIAM ASHLEY SUNDAY 

JOHN HENRY HOWETT 

WILLIAM McCALLUM CLOW 
GEORGE WASHINGTON TRUETT: 
FRANK WILLIAM BOREHAM 


MASTERS IN OUR OWN DAY 


GEORGE ARTHUR BUTTRICK 
CLOVIS GILLHAM CHAPPELL 
HENRY EMERSON FOSDICK 
ARTHUR JOHN GOSSIP. 
DOUGLAS HORTON 
EDGAR.-DeWITT JONES 

RUFUS MATTHEW JONES 
CLARENCE EDWARD MACARTNEY 
WALTER ARTHUR MAIER 
JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 
MARTIN NIEMOLLER 
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N othing can better express the joy of 
Christmas than the music of beautiful 
bells. Borne through the skies on golden 
wings, it soars straight to our hearts and 
makes even more ecstatic the happiness 
that dwells there. 


That has been true down through the 
centuries: the darkness of doubt and 
selfishness has ever vanished before the 
brilliance of the Spirit of Christmas. 


Down through the centuries, too, mul- 
titudes have hearkened to bells, and to 
carillons—and this love of bell music has 
never waned. Why not plan to thrill your 
community with the sweetest bell music 
ever heard—the music of CARILLONIC 
BELLS. Inquire about this modern caril- 
lon now if installation by Christmas is 
desired. Write Dept. E-23. 


CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 
CORRECTION UNITS-SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS: CHURCH HEARING AIDS 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
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Malachi, the Interpreter of Stewardship . . . Paul, 
Promoter of Stewardship ... Jesus, the Great Stewar 
The thought in the book is that there is “a far 
ownership in which God and all His children are 
share.” Each character is studied against the backgrov 
of stewardship and many good lessons are drawn. KE; 
chapter is followed with a series of discussion questi 
which review the material just given. 

—-Wm.,. Tait Paterson. 


EVERYDAY SCIENCE FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
By Theodore L. Hendrich. Concordia Publishing Hou 
188 pp. $2.25. 

Scientific facts, the author believes, can be presen 
just as well, or even better, from a Christian viewpoi 
He has attempted to do so in the nine chapters of 
thoughtful and informative book. 

There is evidence here that the author has acquain 
himself with modern science and with scientific meth 
In chapter II, “God or Chance?” there is a section 
the mathematics of probability that argues for the 
istence of a Creator. Nuclear fission is discussed 
chapter III, “Matter and Reality.’’ The reader is un 
some necessity of stretching the mind also in the foll 
ing chapters, especially those dealing with the age 
the world and the theory of evolution, wherein one 
asked to think of light years and is invited to an und 
standing of cell division as it is explained step by st 
Accompanying diagrams help in this. 

In the closing chapter the author takes the opportun 
to present a brief Biblical philosophy of life. Justifi 
tion for so doing is the fact that scientists often dep 
from their fields into the pastures of philosophy and 
ligion. Clearly there are some human needs for wh 
science has no answer. It is the judgment of the aut! 
that only on the solid foundation of the Holy Scriptu 
ean a truly satisfactory philosophy be built. 

One lays down the book with a sense of having bi 
brought face to face with God manifesting Himself 
His creation powerfully, wisely and lovingly. 

A topical index adds to the book’s value. —Paul R. Kir 


LAYMEN SPEAKING : 
By Wallace C. Speers, Association Press. $2.00. x 
Twenty eight outstanding Christian laymen have h 
written twenty-eight talks which they have given ab 
the bearing of Christian ideals and principles upon tk 
personal and social life. There is a very fine forew 
by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. The book is writ 
primarily for Layman’s Sunday and will be very help 
to laymen who have this responsibility in their le 
church. However, it will be very helpful in a wi 
circle. The writer found that what some of the layn 
said was very disturbing to his pastoral complacen 
Those who wave a red flag at Russia ought to pon 
this statement by a layman—‘Communism cannot 
licked by being afraid of it, or by being mad at it. 
ean only be licked by having a better answer.” 
those who bear race prejudice ponder this sentence fr 
another layman—‘‘No man can come into the knowle 
of God without seeing his brother in a new light.” 
let one who doubts consider this from still another ] 
man—‘‘an illogical faith is much more unsatisfactory 
live by than logical despair.” 
These laymen represent many denominations and mi 
walks of life. One is a member of Alcoholics Anonym¢ 
One a Professor of Electrical Engineering, one is 
surgeon, one a banker, one a U. S. Senator, one is foun 
of a Chain Store system. All are thoroughly convil 
that Christianity offers the only pattern that will w 
in our complex day. 2G aE: Banal 
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HEART OF THE YALE LECTURES 

Satsell Barrett Baxter. Macmillan. 332 pp. $2.50. 
e Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching at Yale 
ersity for many years has been the homiletical capi- 
The men who have delivered the lectures have been 
wned exegetes, pulpiteers and pastors. Most theologi- 


chool professors of preaching put many of the pub- 


d lectures on required reading lists. Many theologues, 


through divinity school without having read more 
a few of them! 
. Baxter has performed a real service to the clergy 
mpiling this digest of the Yale Lectures. It might 
alled more appropriately a compendium, or a colla- 
The book consists not of direct quotes of long 
ges but rather of a weaving together of the ideas 
ie lecturers on various themes, with short quotes to 
rate. 
st books of this type are fallacious shortcuts. This 
however, has a right to stand on its own merits. 
interesting, useful and suggestive of much individual 
cing. 
ere are three sections: the preacher, the sermon and 
pongregation. The compiler deliberately avoided in- 
ng the lectures stressing the content of preaching, 
sing instead those dealing with the technique, or 
of preaching. One suspects another volume might 
2 the making on the former. In that case, however, 
title of the present volume might have been stated 
rently. In any event, the title is the worst, or—one 
ld say—the only bad thing about the book. Its 
will be restricted because who but a few will know 
; is connoted by the “Yale Lectures?’ After all, 
New Haven campus has other lectureships too. 
ndig Brubaker Cully, Ph.D. 


SICIANS OF THE SOUL 
les F. Kemp, Macmillan. 92 pp. $2.75 


oks on counseling and pastoral care have been com- 
from the presses in goodly number. The pastoral cure 
yuls is coming back into its own. 
arles Kemp has done a real service in pointing out 
his book that the great preachers have been great 
ors. He has done for pastoral care what the authors 
istories of preaching have done for that field of 
-. Here is a history of pastoral work. The author 
ed painstakingly for seven years collecting the ma- 
1 for this book. He has studied: (1) The movements 
the personalities and (3) the literature in the field 
oly in Protestantism but in Catholicism and various 
- movements. The book represents a tremendous 
ant of work and is done painstakingly. The pastoral 
tique of pastors from Jesus to Fosdick, Weather- 
and Dicks. Modern psychology, revivalism, social 
work and psychosomatic medicine are all woven 
the history of pastoral care. It will be an invaluable 
to young men who want to be true under shepherds. 
F. Banning. 


; RADIANT LIFE 


Rufus M. Jones. Macmillan. 154 pp. $2.00. 
. Jones, the radiant Quaker, always reaches the 
of things. The first chapter, which gives title to 


book, was given as the William Ayres Lecture at 
ing, Michigan. The title comes from a story told 
by Baron Von Hugel and which ends: “A saint 
be radiant!’ Another chapter, “The Spell of Im- 
ality,”” was delivered at Harvard. The book might 
laced alongside Jack’s “The Lost Radiance,” quoted 
ly a number of years ago, but it strikes a different 
i ‘Dr. Jones believes the radiance may be recaptured, 
proceeds to show us how. Every chapter from 
» Progress of the Soul” to “Children of the Light” 
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the amazing story of 
Albert Schweitzer 


PROPHET 
IN THE 
WILDERNESS 


By Hermann Hagedorn 


Albert Schweitzer is one of the 
great men of our time. He is the 
intellectual giant who rocked the the- 
ological seminaries of the world with 
his Quest of the Historical Jesus 
almost fifty years ago and who today 
is at work on the third volume of a 
revolutionary History of Civilization. 
He is one of the greatest organists of 
Europe and the foremost living au- 
thority on Bach. When he was thirty, 
he renounced the promise of a great 
European career to give his life to the 
immediate service of mankind as a 
jungle doctor in Africa. Here his 


remarkable story is dramatically told. 
$3.00 


WHO AM I? 


By John B. Walthour 


Who Am I? comprises a series of 
Bible quizzes which are sure to lend 
new vividness and appeal to a study 
of the Scriptures. Twenty quizzes are 
each devoted to a description of a 
character in the Bible. A clue is given 
at the end of the first few paragraphs, 
and the question is asked: “Who am 
I?” If the group does not know, fur- 
ther clues are given as the talk pro- 
gresses until the name of the character 
is discovered. $2.00 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 11 
DODO P LD 
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HOW MANY OF 
YOUR GHURGH MEMBERS 
VOIE? 


Freedom, earthwide, depends upon the democratic 
process which in turn depends upon individual citi- 
zens’ acceptance of such responsibilities as voting. 

Those who have vested interests in government, 
their relatives, and others they influence are now 
threatening to destroy the traditional America, in- 
cluding its basic, spiritual Freedom. 

Growing centralized power in government which 
Paul Hutchinson calls ‘The New Leviathan” 
threatens the ideals which Christian ministers, Chris- 
tian churches and the Christian gospel itself champion. 


The British Empire was not destroyed by war but 
from within. Our greatest enemy is not the com- 
munists but the republicans and the democrats—our 
own people who have the ///usion of security through 
government. 


People have become get-minded and must be made 
give-minded. That was the spirit of the pioneers who 
made this nation. That is the spirit of the Great 
Galilean and of all his worthy followers. 


Spiritual Mobilization is now crusading for 5 mil- 
lion more registered and voted citizens by the next 
election. Some Pastors have organized committees 
and in unique ways gotten their parishioners to feel 
this civic responsibility and privilege to the point of 
action. ‘Would you like to hear how they are doing 
it? Would you like to do it in your parish? We 
have helpful tracts ready to send. Use the tearoff 
hereunder. 

SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
(Since 1934) 
Chicago 


Los Angeles New York 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


DONALD J. COWLING, President Carleton College 


R 1909-45; 
ROGKR W_ BABSON, Statistician; 


WILLIAM F. BRAASCH 


Board of Directors — American Medical Association; UPTON 
CLOSE, Author, Lecturer, Commentator; ELY CULBERTSON, 
Author, Lecturer; CARY EGGLESTON, Physician; DE WITT 


EMERY, Founder National Small Business Men’s Association; 
EDGAR J, GOODSPEED, Bible Scholar and Lecturer; THEODORE 
GRAEBNER, Professor Theology, Author; ALFRED P.- HAAKE, 
Economist, Lecturer; ALBERT W. HAWKES, United States Sena- 
tor; SAM HI Missionary; RUPERT HUGHES, 
; . VON KLEINSMID, Chancellor, Universty of 
LA_ROE, Jr,, Moderator, Presbyterian 
; ROVERT A. MILLIKAN, Cal'fornia Institute of Tech- 
nology; FELIX MORLEY, Editor, Human Events; ALFRED 
NOYES, Author; NORMAN VINCENT PEALE, Clergyman; LEON- 
ARD E. READ, President Foundation for Economie Hducation, Inc. ; 
ROBERT GORDON SPROUL, President, University of California; 
JOHN JAMES TIGERT, President, University of Florida; RAY 
LYMAN WILBUR, Chancellor, Leland Stanford University. 


SPIRITUAL MOBILIZATION 
Title Guarantee Bldg. Dept. E Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


I ama minister of a church and interested in the 
program of Spiritual Mobilization. Place me on your 
Representative List and send me your free publications, 
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- eles in the scriptures take their significance. 


glows and the reader finds warmth in his heart and, 
may be, a glow in his face. It was published three ye 
ago, but is even more needed today. —MW/m. Tait Paters 


MIRACLES 
By C. S. Lewis, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, E 
Macmillan. 216 pp. $2.50. 


This book is not light reading. It is a profound ar, 
ment on behalf of the possibility and probability 
miracles. 

The author believes in miracles not as sporadic even 
but as acts in a divine and eternal plan. He defi 
Miracles as “‘An interference with Nature by a sup 
natural power.” He attacks the naturalist philoso] 
which assumes, a priori, that miracles are impossil 
and argues that human reason, itself, is a miracle in 
order of Nature. The Incarnation he holds to have b 
the primal Christian miracle from which all other mi 
He calls 
The Grand Miracle. 

Of the resurrection of Christ he says, ‘‘the records r 
resent Christ as passing after death (as no man ] 
passed before) neither into a purely, that is, negativ 
‘spiritual’ mode of existence nor into a ‘natural’ life si 
as we know, but into a life which has its own, new ] 
ture.’ The other miracles of the New Testament — 
considered in some detail. 

However, in an “Appendix B.” entitled “Special P 
vidences’”’ it seems to this reviewer that the author 
verses his position by attempting to dispose of such 
called ‘‘special providences’” by the Naturalistic meth 
If miracles are possible, or ever were, then it wo 
seem that special providences might yet occur, as mi 
cles,—interferences with the Natural order by a sup 
natural power,—to meet the prayers and the_exegent 
of His people, as for example, the favorable weather ¢ 
ditions for the evacuation of the British forces fr 
Dunkirk which the author mentions. 

Here is strong meat for ministerial 
—Frederick W. Burnham. 
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53 MORE SUNDAY TALKS TO CHILDREN 

By Joseph A. Schofield, Jr., W. A. Wilde, 212 pp., $1 
This book is the author’s third book of talks to ¢ 

dren, and a companion volume to his ‘53 Sunday Te 

to Children.”” In the Preface, the author gives th 

specific reasons for preaching children’s sermons: 
1. Attract children to the regular service of the Chu 


by making them feel a part of it. a 
2. To help them grow familiar with the Bible and 
teachings. 


8. To plant in the minds of children the seeds 
moral and religious truths. : 
On these reasons the author bases his use of B 
texts and teachings. 7 
The integrated ‘‘talks’’ will be helpful to every mi 
ter; the excellent illustrations throughout the volt 


enhance its value greatly. : 


THE CAMERA DIGEST 4 
By Whit Hillyer, Editor. Paul, Richmond and Comp: 
113 pp. paper $1.50. 


A compilation by writers of standing in the phi 
graphic world, which considers the history of Pho 
phy, lenses, choosing your camera, “how to use chapt 
dark-room construction, film and paper charts as well 
pictures and information on various types of cameras, 
posure meters, enlargers, motion-picture equipment, | 
synchronizers, ete. While the volume is of interes 
the photo hobbyist, the chapter on lenses, though wr 
for popular consumption, is a bit heavy for the begin 
The other chapters are elemental in content and con 
little information which is new to the camera fan - 


xa 
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studied as he has plied his hobby. The book is 
wuctive and well worth its cost but hardly reaches 
goal set for itself on its cover, “Complete Guide to 
rican and Foreign Cameras, Projectors, Film and 
pographic Equipment.” It is a guide, but not com- 
», and will serve chiefly him who plans to get a 
era or has just purchased one. 


3 BECKER’S DOG DIGEST 

Becker, Editor. Paul, Richmond and Company. 
pp. $1.50. 

compilation of articles, well written by men of au- 
‘ity in the Canine world, covering Pointers and Set- 

Retrievers, Spaniels, Sporting Hounds, Companion 
Guard Breeds, Training, How to Raise a Pup, Care 
Grooming, Your Dog’s Health, etc. Beautifully 
strated, most of the popular Hunting and Companion 
3 are given more or less full coverage. The latter 
oters dealing with the more practical end of raising, 
ning and caring for the dog, in addition to pictures 
and descriptive articles and note on the many breeds 
sored, make the book eminently worth while. 


CLARKE’S 
COMMENTARY on 
the ENTIRE BIBLE 


E LUTHERAN LITURGY 
Luther D. Reed. Muhlenberg Press. 692 pp. $7.50. 


his is the crowning achievement of Dr. Reed’s work 
liturgies. It is a monumental work. A glossary of 


ns, an adequate index and an extensive bibliography 


included. 

he first ten chapters deal with a study of the develop- 
it of the Lutheran liturgy from the earliest times to 
present. The next twenty-one chapters provide com- 
wtaries on every part of The Service, Matins, Vespers, 
iny, Suffrages. Original texts of all Collects and 
yers are given and sources noted. A comparison is 
le, three columns to a page, between The Roman 
ss, The Service of the Lutheran Church and The 
er for Holy Communion of the Protestant Episcopal 
rch. 

his work by a competent scholar will be a standard 
; to which all students of The Liturgy will be in- 
ted for many years. It should be well received and 
th used. —W. R. Siegart. 


r US RETURN UNTO THE LORD 
Walter A. Maier. Concordia Pub. House. 319 pp. $2.00. 


hese are the radio sermons of the first half of the 
rteenth Lutheran Hour, from October 1945 through 
uary 1946. This is the fifteenth book of such sermons. 
m a beginning over two stations this broadcast is now 
; over 905 stations and is heard in seventy-one coun- 
s. Each sermon has had approximately a million 
sners. Mail has reached as much as 10,000 letters in 
day. 

hese are Gospel sermons, true to the Word of God. 
y deal with personal salvation, and they deal with 
te national and international problems. Dr. Maier 
; not mince words. 

ach a phenomenon has not been seen or heard before. 
everent study of these sermons will reveal the sort 
reaching which attracts an audience of a million. And 
hould lead to a restudy of one’s preaching to make it 
y scriptural. —WV. R. Siegart. 


SEA. GOD’S LOVE FOR ISRAEL 

Charles Lee Feinberg. American Board of Missions 
the Jews. 

he Author of this fine volume is Professor of Semitics 
Old Testament in Dallas Theological Seminary, 
as, Texas. He claims as his purpose in writing to 


woember, 1947 
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@ Because of his knowledge, and 
his ability to make that knowledge 
live for others, Dr. ADAM CLARKE 
has been called the ‘‘Prince of Com- 
mentators.”” His work remains the 
standard against which lesser efforts 
are measured—and found wanting. 
The six, big, useful volumes are 
printed from clear types on excellent 
paper; beautifully and durably bound 
in buckram. The books average 
more than 800 pages each—nearly 
5000 pages in all. But despite its 
size and scope, this isn’t a work for 
scholars alone. It is for all who love 
and cherish God’s eternal words. 


AVAILABLE NOW IN 
A NEW PRINTING 


@ Thousands of orders for this 
monumental work were regretfully 
turned down during the war years. 
But now again we are proud and 
happy to present Clarke’s Commen- 
tary to those who have been looking 
forward so long to this day. A word 
of advice, however: Place your order 
promptly! The new printing is 
limited. The six-volume set, only 
$19.50. 


MAM Bookstores 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
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arouse a missionary zeal on behalf of Christian people 
for the Jews. 

In a painstaking and scholarly manner he relates the 
heart-breaking story of Hosea and Gomer. Then the 
comparison is drawn, as Hosea drew it, between the 
unfaithfulness of Gomer and Israel. In Romans one 
finds the verse “‘Behold the goodness and the Severity 
of God.” Here one sees it in action. Such unfaithfulness 
must be punished but God takes pleasure in mercy and 
favor. 

This is a good book to add to one’s library for study 
of the messages of the Minor Prophets. _¢, Ff, Banning. 


CHRISTIANITY AND PROPERTY 
Edited by Joseph F. Fletcher. Westminster $2.50. 


One of the best things about this book is the breadth 
of viewpoint. The chapters are written by Episcopalians, 
a Baptist, a Presbyterian and a Catholic. Yet the inter- 
esting thing is that there is a unity in the book which 
gives the impression of a single authorship. Beginning 
with the Old Testament foundations and coming up to 
modern Capitalism, ‘Christianity and Property” surveys 
what the Christian attitude and teaching has been con- 
cerning ownership. 

As is inevitable, some of the chapters seem to be better 
written and clearer than others, but all of them are 
scholastically respectable, and each of them makes an 
important contribution. In a day when many of us feel 
the necessity of finding the relevance of Christianity to 
economics, this is an important volume. It will take its 
place as the foundation for those who want to make fur- 
ther study in the field. —Gerald Kennedy. 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 
By Carl Mc Intire. Christian Beacon Press. 143 pp. $2.00. 


This is a volume of expository sermons on The Book 
of Esther. The sermons are fairly interesting although 
without special discernment. They are marred by two 
unfortunate and unwarranted attacks upon the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and upon its 
recent president Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. The author 
himself has been president of the American Council of 
Churches, established in 1941 as a fundamentalist and rival 
organization to the Federal Council. 

—Frederick W. Burnham. 


IN THE SECRET PLACE OF THE MOST HIGH 
By Arthur John Gossip. Scribner’s 210 pp. $2.75. 


This great Scottish preacher gives us here the best 
small book on prayer that has appeared since Fosdick’s 
“Meaning of Prayer.” He shows a knowledge and aware- 
ness of that most mysterious realm, the human heart. 
He questions and probes and thrusts, and then he reas- 
sures. He reveals our darkness-and sin and shame and 
then lifts us into the presence of God the Merciful. He 
points out our misconceptions and doubts and failures, 
and then shows us the bright path to the peace of God. 
He deals with Law and Axioms and Postulates and Notes 
of Prayer. He writes of Confession and Adoration and 
the Priestly Office. He takes up some of the acute prob- 
lems we face in Petition. And then a quiet, friendly 
and almost apologetic chapter on methods—apology for 
personalities and presumptions, which are altogether in 
his own mind. It is one of those little books to keep at 


hand for frequent lifting for another look at that chap- 


ter or this one. There are all the evidences of wide 
reading on the subject, and you will meet many of the 
saints of whom you have not heard, or know but little, 
—Wm. Tait Paterson. 


Compassion toward wrong-doing is still a 
virtue to be practised. 
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Mid-Week Suggestion 


I. Our Tomorrows 


Organ: “Dawn’’—Stults. 


Invocation: Awaken our hearts, our Heaven 
Father, to the nearness of Thy Divine Presence; hel 
us to abandon our cares in this hour of blessed con 
panionship with Thee. Fill our minds and hearts wit 
alert interest, eager and conquering courage; dissolh 
the fearful forebodings created by unfinished yeste 
days; help us to walk with Thee in cheerful comrad 
ship, hopeful seekers after knowledge of Thy wil 
thankful for every blessing Thou hast bestowed upc 
us. We ask in the Name of Jesus Christ, our Savion 
and Redeemer, Amen. 


Hymn: “The Lord is my Light.” 

Psalm: Psalm 107: 21-43. 

Hymn: “Thy Way, not Mine, O Lord.” 

Scripture: Luke 5:1-11. Matt. 26:36-46. 

Hymns “Far Off, O God, and Yet Mo 
Near.” 


Pastor: The Church of Jesus Christ has one missic 
to perform among men, that is to proclaim the lor 
and teachings of God. Opinions of men have led 1 
astray, have burdened our hearts with forebodin; 
and fear, because the world has been too much wii 
us. Our ears have been closed to the voice of Go 
who alone can show us the way into tomorrow. 
was not given to this generation to hear Jesus spez 
in the flesh; yet, we have his Words at hand, writte 
and spoken, if we will read and hear. Jesus does ni 
hide from us; it is we who close our eyes and ea 
to His presence, and His word. When we go fort 
in our own strength, we too return emptyhande 
when we attempt to carry our own burdens, rely ¢ 
our own strength, we reap discouragement and fea 
We need to give heed to the lesson Peter and h 
comrades learned, when Jesus told them to “let dow 
their nets’ after a day of unrewarding toil. We { 
need to learn to say, “At Thy word I will let dow 
the net.”—W. R. Siegart. 


Hymn: “My Jesus, As Thou Wilt.” 


Reader: “I have no other day than this. 
O! Father, grant I shall not miss 
The service sweet of do‘ng good, 

* And living truly, as I should. 

“O! Father, in this day that’s mine 
Let all Thy sweetness through me shine; 
Let all my ways acknowledge Thee; 

May Christ be manifest in me. 

“O! let me be Thy voice to speak 
The truth to those who vainly seek; 

And through me let Thy love O’erflow 
To all the world that needs it so. 

“O! let today be this for me— : 
A day of glorifying Thee 
‘Tis all the day that my soul knows; 

‘Tis from today tomorrow grows. 

“So, for today, this is my prayer; 

Tomorrow, Lord, is in Thy care. 
—(Mabel Florence Ricare 


Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up for Jesus.” 


Prayer: Use us, our Heavenly Father, to shape t 
things of tomorrow as Thou wilt; channel through 1 
individually, the destinies of Thy children upon eart 

ive us courage to face every coming hour with é 
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ight of Thy love upon our faces; lay Thou our 


1 Marl: of Distinetion 


The man who owns a policy with the Fund is a 
He has earned that position 
because he has not stumbled into insurance, but 
has carefully looked over the possibilities and 


distinguished person. 


chosen wisely. 


Write to 


THE PRESBYTERIAN MIMSTERS’ FUND 


For Life Insuranee 
ALEXANDER MACKIE, President 


The First Life Insurance Company in America — The Oldest in the World 
Serving Ministers, Their Wives and Theological Students of All Protestant Denominations 


Founded 1717 — Chartered 1759 
Home Office 
1805 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


“MORE THAN A BUSINESS — AN INSTITUTION” 
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Christmas Gifts 


OF SPIRITUAL VALUE 


A Pocket _— 
| Prayer Book 


| Beautiful vest-pocket sized 
| book, compiled by Ralph Spauld- 
ing Cushman. Prayers, Bible verses 
= ares White leatherette bind- 
ees: An ideal gift, 75c 
Same ook ia in eeaart ie ck binding...... 35c 


The Pocket Book of Faith 


Companion book to above in blue 
leatherette RT a scripture, 
prayers and poetry em 

faith, also by Bishop Cushman. R 
35 cents a copy. 3 copies $1 
Order either or both books = 
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upon the path that will lead the world of men into 
Thy fold. We ask in Jesus’ Name. Amen. 


Hymn: “Come Thou, Almighty King.” 
Benediction, 


Organ: “Gothic March’—Salome. 


II. Useful In The Father’s Sight 
Organ: “Morning Prayer” —Gzlette. 
Invocation: Lay upon our hearts, O Heavenly 

Father, the courage to struggle with our appointed 

tasks as Jacob of old, until we are filled with Thy 

indwelling spirit. Endow us with strength to under- 
take with hope and cheerfulness the smallest as well 
as the biggest of Thy assignments to each of us. Help 
us to wear Thy shield upon our hearts, in Jesus’ 
Name, Amen. 


Hymn: “Workmen of God, O Lose not 
eaten 

Psalm: 141; 143. 

Hymn: “O Draw Me, Saviour, After Thee.” 

Scripture: Matt. 22:34-46. Mark 13:1-11. 

Hymn: “Lord, With Glowing Heart.” 


Meditation: Our gifts and aptitudes may decide our 
spheres in this workaday world, although some of us 
choose the lowlands, some the mountains. There are 
advantages in e'ther choice, and there are ways of 
approach to each, which determine our success in 
overcoming the obstacles in our paths. 


A serviceable combination 
envelope holder that will 
harmonize with most church 
pews. Black and gold poly- 


chrome, takes 234-inch en- 
velope. 


$20.00 rer nunoreo 
THE JUDSON PRESS 
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CHURCH FURNITURE 


ECCLESIASTICAL BEAUTY AND DISTINCTIVE QUALITY 
DESIGNED AND PRODUCED by 


We may harvest the plenty of the lowlands, and 
down to rest; we may climb the mountain, or atter 
to remove it, or decide that it is useless to strug 
on. We may decide to wait for events to turn 
trick for us, and land us in the lap of experie 
and success. Caleb received his inheritance as a 
ward of courage and obedience. At the age of 
he subdued the mountain and expelled the giar 


“I choose the vale, the teeming soil, 
The grass, the pool the calm” 
Said Lot. “And I the rock, the toil,” 
Said Abraham. 


‘*Tis waste of life,” said Lot, “ ‘Tis sin 
The precipice to scale.” 
“Why, nay!” said Abraham, ‘they win ° 


Who nobly fail.” 

There has been too much choosing, too mt 
hankering after the plains, the easy berth, the s 
snap. The athlete who wins does not break traini 
and spend his time in looking for an easy ber 
There has been too much breaking of training in t 
camps of Christian church members. We must — 
tempt great things for God, if we are to expect gr 
things from God.—(Murdoch MacKinnon) 


Hymn: “Rise Up; O Men of God.” 


Reader: Give me this mountain; give me the Ma 
times that they may exalt piety; give me the prari 
that they may uphold freedom; give me the last Wi 
that it may establish righteousness; give me the ni 
North that it may fear God; give me this land f 
Christ! 

Hymn: ‘There's Light Upon the Mountain 


Prayer: Heavenly Father, let us not forget that t 
Gospel entrusted to us is universal in scope, that 
seed is the word of the Kingdom, and the field 
the world. Help us to approach each turn in t 
road with enthusiasm and courage, knowing th 
great and small obstacles in our paths are all of T! 
purpose, and part of Thy assigning. ; 

“Lord, help us live our lives that all may see 
The fruitfulness of living close to Thee. 
“Lord, help us to live our faith that all may see ~ 


The pricelessness of being One with Thee.” > 
Benediction. 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 


Organ: “National Hymn’’—Bes?. 


Ill. The Promised Land 


Organ: “Evening Song’’—Bairstow. 

Invocation: We pray Thee, Heavenly Fathe 
to light our spirits with divine life; help us 
live abundantly in Thy service. We ask 
Jesus’ Name. Amen, 


Hymn: “Christian Rise, and Act Thy Creed 
Psalm: 136 > 
Hymn: “May we Thy Be Lord, ve 


DEPT. E, COLUMBUS 7, OHIO 
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ipture: Deut. 24:5-6. John 1:43-51, 
mn: “A Hymn of Glory, Let us Sing.” 
ditation: “No man knoweth . . . unto this day.” 
is the answer to the question, where was the 
leader, Moses, buried. Where there is mystery 
is legend. Legend has it, according to Rufus 
in the Foreward in one of his volumes, that 
oses was going up the mountain to his death 
sgah, he asked Jehovah why he was not to be 
ed to cross the river into the Promised Land, 
leading his people through the wilderness for 
ars. The answer, “You doubted me,” said Jeho- 
“but I forgave that doubt. You doubted your 
self and failed to believe in your own powers 
leader, and I forgave that also. But you lost 
in this people and doubted the divine possibili- 
f human nature. That I cannot forgive.” 
th in God and faith in the common. man are 
ately one. The long view of life gives us the 
ective to see what God has done and is doing 
the human race. Jesus had the most sublime faith 
known—faith in God, and faith in man. He 
his life to demonstrate that faith. ‘He who 
men best, hoped the most.” Lack of faith in 
eople of this community, this land, the world, 
im against the purposes of Almighty God. “He 
knew men best, hoped, loved, served, sacrificed 
nost’—that is the way to the Promised Land. 
ymn: ‘Who Is on the Lord’s Side?” 
ader: “Vision” —Wailliam Kitching. 
[ pray Thee, Lord, for eyes to see 

The splendor hid in common things, 
$0 that my soul will always thrill 

At sunsets, flowers, and insect wings. 
[ pray Thee, Lord, for eyes to see 

The good inherent in all men, 
[hat I may never lose all Faith 

But oft deceived, find Hope again. 
[ pray Thee, Lord, for eyes to see 

The hidden need of human hearts, 
And also power that I may give 

The strength which Sympathy imparts. 
ymn: “Faith of Our Fathers...” 


tor: The calibre of a Christian can be accurately 
ired by noting how much it takes to discourage 
Lee Spencer wrote the following lines— 

Bach night my bonny, sturdy, little lad 

Persists in adding to his “Now I lay me 

Down to sleep,” this earnest, wistful plea: 

“God make me big.” 

And I, his mother, with a greater need, 

Do echo in a humbled, contrite heart; 

‘God make me big.” 

ve, too bow our heads in earnest prayer, “God 
us big’, so our faith and trust in Thee and our 
ymen may lead us into Thy Promised Land. 
ymn: “Come, Ye that Love the Lord.” 


nediction. . 
gan: ‘Allegro’ —Matthews. 


Eharch and Economic Life 


study Guide on the Report of the National 
» Conference on ‘““The Church and Econom- 
fe” was prepared by Cameron P. Hall for 
‘ederal Council of Churches. The Guide is 
ed, “Economic Life: A Christian Respon- 
ty’, 96 pages, paper binding, 35c, less 
antity. 
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Cameron P. Hall begins the Foreword v 
“This Study Guide is about the churches ;- 
there is much of great importance about 
churches that is omitted. The reason for 1 
is that the Guide deals with the churches 0 
in their relation to economic life.” There 
six chapters— 

Situations which we Face 

The Ground on Which we Stand 
Economic Life Serving the Public Ge 
We assume Specific Responsibilities 
What Kind of Education? 

Applying Christianity to Economic L 

Suggestions to Group Leaders, for org, 
izing study clubs, and ‘Further Reading, adc 
to the questions following each chapter, shot 
prove a stimulating aid to leaders who und 
take this study seriously. 


DAVKRWN & 


Methods 

(From page 496) 

adequacy. This is especially true when we | 
that 82% of the Average Group and 89 
of the Criterion Group feel that theologi 
schools should have more and better trains 
in the field of counseling. 


In the Study 


The duties and obligations.of the minis 
are so numerous and varied that it is diffe 
for a pastor to schedule his time. Everythi 
seems to work against it. Yet he must plan | 
day or it is sure to be taken up with visite 
petty tasks, and community errands. Usua 
it is his study time that is first to suffer. M 
pastors have the intention of setting aside t 
morning for study. The survey shows that 
least 41% of the pastors spend a minimum 
four hours in the study. Fifty-six per ce 
do not spend the equivalent of a half day 
the study. The Criterion Group, as might 
expected, spend more time in the study. M 
of the comments received complained of t 
much administrative work and a desire 1 
more time to study. | 

“Books make the man, especially the cler 
man” is frequently suggested by theologi 
educators and religious periodicals. There ha 
been several recent studies to substantiate # 
claim. The present survey shows that oy 
50% of the pastors read from six to twen 
four books per year. Twenty-four per cent 
the Average Group read over twenty-four boc 
a year as compared with 42% of the Criteri 
Group who read more than twenty-four b 
per year. Books on theology and preaching 
rated highest by all the pastors, with psycholo 
history and biography following in seco 
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2. The only great fluxuation between the 
tage and Criterion groups is in their rating 
biography. The outstanding pastors find 
reading of biography much more help- 
to them than the pastors in the Average 
ap. This characteristic may shed further 
- on the distinction between the two groups. 
| generally observed that outstanding men 
iliarize themselves with the habits and lives 
he great and near great of the past. From 
comments received, it appears that the min- 
has a very wide range of interest. 
uring the past few years a new seminary 
iculum has been advocated by many edu- 
rs. One of the best evaluations of seminary 
ses would be those made by ministers on 
field. The survey attempted to get such 
evaluation. The question must have been 
er difficult to answer as we received much 
ment on it. The most important courses 
he seminary, according to the pastors, are 
ematic Theology, Exegesis, Homiletics, and 
ory. This rating coincides with what is 
ly recognized as the four main departments 
1eological training. The courses which seem 
elp ministers least in their work are Hebrew, 
ek, Courses in Worship, Missions, and So- 
Studies. There was very little difference 
he rating of the courses by the two groups 
ministers. The greatest variation occurred 
ng the denominations. On the basis of this 
uation and mindful of the wide variation 
nterests among pastors it might be well for 
inaries to require courses in these four 
¢ fields and arrange other courses as elect- 


Preparation and Ministry 


Imost half of the Protestant ministers, it 
Id appear, have not made a definite de- 
mn to enter the ministry until after the age 
ineteen. This means that the greatest num- 
of decisions to become a minister are made 
- high school is completed. No doubt the 
f important experiences conditioning this 
sion take place before this age, but the 
ial stage of decision is most likely in col- 
In a period when there is a shortage of 
isters in most denominations, this fact places 
eater responsibility on the church related 
-ge than most of us realized. hag" 
here seems to be a steady progression in 
percentage of decisions as the individual 
ires. The adolescent period is still very im- 
ant with 44% of the commitments being 
e between the ages of ten and eighteen. 
influence of catechetical instruction is seen 
srtain denominations with a greater number 
ecisions between the ages of ten and fifteen. 
Criterion Group decided to enter the minis- 
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try at a slightly earlier age than the Average 
Group. This suggests that there might be more 
men in the Average Group that chose the 
ministry after much indecision or as the line 
of least resistance. 
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One of the most striking differences 
tween the Average and Criterion groups 1s 
their educational background. Twenty-two 
cent of the Average Group have not had se 
nary training, compared with 2% for the ‘ 
terion Group. Fifty-seven per cent of the ( 
terion Group have taken graduate train 
while only 28% of the Average Group fall 
this category. English, history, and philoso 
were the college majors chosen most freque 
ly by all the pastors. There is a sharp cont 
between the Average and Criterion groups 
their choice of philosophy and English. 
most consistent contrast, through all of - 
denominations, between these two groups i 
their choice of philosophy. The Critet 
Group has a much better background in ph 
sophy and English than does the Aver 
Group. Since the task of the minister 1s lars 
the presentation of ideas to groups and to 
dividuals, the importance of philosophy 
content and English for effectiveness of pres 
tation is readily understood. 

If we may generalize from this survey, 
Protestant minister considers preaching the n 
important duty of his office. Next, in order 
importance, is ability to counsel, ability to 1 
in worship, and the ability to mix well y 
people. There is no essential difference betw 
the ratings of the Criterion and the Aver 
groups. The question was asked to ascert 
whether the outstanding ministers had a « 
ferent concept of the ministry than those in 
Average Group. Apparently they do not 

Most professional men do their best w 
in a community after they are established tk 
for a period of years. We wondered if | 
principle also applied to the ministry. Pas' 
were asked to choose their conception of 
ideal pastorate; with the assumption, on 
one hand, that their choices would be in: 
enced by the success of that pastorate, and 
the other, that they would do their best w 
in such an ideal arrangement. The Critet 
Group is definitely in favor of longer pas 
ates than the Average Group; but not as un 
mously as one might have expected. Forty-tk 
per cent of the Criterion Group prefer 
pastorates under ten years as compared y 
59% for the Average Group. Many pro 
sors of Practical Theology suggest the ten } 
pastorate as the goal for their students. 7 
survey shows that the ten year pastorate is 
most popular choice of the pastor. To s¢ 
the same congregation successfully over a | 
petiod of years certainly requires ability 
dealing with people, unusual qualities of I 
ership, and mental and spiritual growth on 
part of the minister. Most ministers, prob: 
find it easier to change congregations. 7 
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This survey made no attempt to answer the iF 
question of why certain ministers are classi- 
led as outstanding and others are not. It 
simply accepted the existing classification. It 
quired only about certain evaluations and 
‘értain working methods of the two groups. 
The findings show that the outstanding minis- 
er does not differ from the average pastor in 
deas, evaluations, and goals; but in working 
vabits, working methods, and educational back- 
ground. The survey was undertaken in the 
10pe that it might help those men who feel 
hat they are not making the most of their 
bilities and opportunities and to help the 
roung minister select those methods of working 
which, generally speaking, are most effective. 
Many have written asking for the findings of 
he Purdue Survey. It is hoped that a more 
letailed work may be published later in book 
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Apparel Style Book CF67. Ask NATIONAL BIBLES ...... 490 
for Budget Payment Plan. OXFORD UNIV. 

Confirmation Gowns— PRESS. Back:Gover 


Rental or Sale 


E-R-MOORE CO. 


932 Dakin St. 425 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill, New York 16,N. Ye 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Ashtabula Sign Co. .......... 535 
Wi, En. (Clark Co.) inci ac 536 


CANDLES & CANDLE SETS 


vs OLD | NG C H 7 [2S Emkay Candles ....c..c--- 494 


Saar pp CHAIRS AND TABLES 


imi, IN (Folding) 
WW) STEEL. ] ade Col. Rees 534 
wat OR ia edington & Co., J. P..... 538 
i\ WOOD pa CHRISTMAS SUPPLIES 
J Woolverton Co, ................-. 533 


Write For CataLoc 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
J.P. REDINGTON & CO. et eee 
DEPT. 89 SCRANTON 2, PENNA. cel. Art Press... 534 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
Josephinum Furniture ...... 532 
Manitowoc Furn. .............. 535 
Redington & Co., J. P..... 533 


COMMUNION SERVICE 


GOWNS (Pulpit and Choir) 
Almy, C.-M. 2-2. 
Bentley & Simon..........2 
Collegiate Co. .........235m 
Cotrell & Leonard, Ine..... 
Cox Sons & Vining... | 
DeMoulin Bros. <.....--2 


Moore, E. R.....-....-..25 

Nat. Ac. Cap & Gown... 

Ward Co., C. E........ 
INSURANCE 

MINISTERS CASUALTY 

Presby. Ministers Fund... 
MEMORIAL TABLETS — 


Int. Bronze Tablet Co... 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Edwards Folding Box........ 
Judson Press ......:.... sm 
Spiritual Mobilization ... 


ORGANS (Pipe) 
Austin Organ Co. .....2.20 
Schantz,, A. \J..2..ctceee eg 
Wicks Organ Co.... 


PUBLISHERS 


ABINGDON-COKES- 
BURY £.....620 2 


MACMILLAN ............ 
PILGRIM PRESS 
Upper Room ..2::Ja22 


SERMON HELPS 


Author’s Research 
Continental Writers 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPPL 
American S. S. Union=.... 


. STANDARD PUB. CO... 
are based Sanitary Com. Service ...... 532), Topas eae 523, 

squarely on Union Gospel Press...... : i 
‘1s Bible DUPLICATORS, SUPPLIES WINDOWS (Stained Glass) 
Pittsburgh Typewriter ...... 535 St. Joseph’s Art Glass..... 

Union Lesson Helps stand for and emphasize the ee 

undation truths held in common by all evangelical SS 
Christians. Undenominational and uncontroversial, S 

they can be used with safety in any Sunday school. ; ; , 
_ Write for free specimens Firms whose names you find here have proven t 


: 5 i ; i : a 
VATED Y Cate elem feftm | integrity in serving BUYERS of Church Equipr 
4 


1816 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. -' 
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